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THE REVERBERATIONS OF THE SLAVERY 
CONFLICT IN A PIONEER COLLEGE 


By CuHaries H. RamMeLKAMp 


[he approaching centenary of Illinois College is drawing at- 
ion to the interesting story of that pioneer outpost of higher 


‘ounded in large measure by a 


rning on the western frontier. 
up of young students from New Haven known in the ednea- 
| history of the Middle West as the Yale Band, the College 
is not only an outpost of learning but also an early champion 
freedom. The relation of this college to the great struggle over 
juestion of slavery possesses more than a merely temporary 
ocal interest, as the writer pointed out in a paper before the 
inois State Historical Society some twenty vears ago.' The 
portance of the issues involved, the prominence of the men 
) participated in the struggle, the bitterness of the dispute in 
community where people from New England and the South met 
to face, give the story a significance that extends far bevond 
walls of the College and the limits of the city of Jacksonville. 
tis, of course, not surprising that a college whose first president 
was Edward Beecher, brother of Henry Ward Beecher and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and whose entire faculty consisted of New 
Englanders, should have taken an independent stand on the slav- 
ery issue. With the possible exception of the professor of rhe- 
ric, Jonathan Baldwin Turner, who was active on the Under 
ground Railway, the faculty could hardly be classed as abolition 
ists; but when the issue of free speech and a free press flared up 
in the dispute, practically all took a stand for freedom. And they 
did so in spite of the fact that the patronage of the institution 
1**Tilinois College and the Anti-Slavery Movement,’’ Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, Transactions, 1908, pp. 192-203. The earlier phase of the subject was presented 


at paper, while the later developments are discussed in the present article. 
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came largely from families of southern origin or southern s 


pathies. 


i 


Jacksonville, the home of the College, is located in that 
of Illinois where the streams of migration from the Sout 
New England mingled, the larger element coming fro) 
South. The faculty, therefore, had great difficulty in try 
maintain the College, and at the same time stand for what 
believed to be right. But they did not falter. President B 
wrote the platform of the Illinois State Anti-Slavery S$ 
when it was organized, and he stood beside Elijah P. Lov 
Alton, helping him to guard his press, the night before | 
was shot. Elihu Wolcott, a resident of Jacksonville and 
mate friend of the faculty, was chosen the first president o 
Society, and among its vice-presidents were two of the e 


trustees. Students were indicted by the loeal grand jury for 


boring runaway slaves and Professor Turner was warned i 
anonymous letter that a band of slaveholders in Missouri 
planning to kidnap him and destroy the College — if kidnap 
failed, he was comforted with the assurance that ‘‘a little poi 
or a hemp cord on your neck, or a messenger of lead, or a b 
knife’? would be certain in time.’ Of the Lovejoy tragedy 
liam H. Herndon, later law-partner of Lincoln, writes: 
eruel and unealled-for murder had aroused the anti-slavery 
timent everywhere. It penetrated the college, and both fa 
and students were loud and unrestrained in their denunci 
of the erime. My father, who was thoroughly pro-slavery 
ideas, believing that the college was too strongly permeated 
the virus of Abolitionism, forced me to withdraw from t] 
stitution and return home. But it was too late, my soul had 
sorbed too much of what my father believed was rank poisor 


However, it is not the purpose of this paper to retell the 


esting story of this earlier relation of Illinois College to the a 


slavery movement but rather to give an account of the late 


velopments. As the years rolled on and the conflict over slay 


2 Letter to Professor Turner, dated Louisville, Ky., Sept. 10, 1842. Unl 
wise stated, the letters cited in this article are the originals, deposited in t 


of Illinois College 


William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Herndon’s Lincoln (Spring 


187-88, 
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the fundamental nature of our government became more 
e, the campus was more than once a storm center. The fae- 
remained ardently loyal and continued to exert a strone 
luence for the Union and against slavery. The surrounding 
munity, however, as might be expected from its predom- 
ily southern origin, continued to show, at times, a sympathy 
ith the Democratie party in its opposition to strone war meas- 
ires and to advanced opinions on the abolition of slavery. For 
ample, when Richard Yates, the first graduate of the College, 
ho had been twice elected from the congressional district in 
ich the College was located, ran again in 1854, he was de- 
ited, evidently because he had opposed the repeal of the Mis- 
Compromise. Buchanan carried the county by a substan- 
plurality in 1856. When Lincoln, as late as 1859, came over to 
Jacksonville to deliver his lecture on ‘‘Diseoveries and Inven- 
tions’? before one of the college literary societies, such a slim 
audience turned out to hear him that the boys were unable to 
him a fee for the address.‘ Furthermore, in 1860, it was 
Douglas and not Lincoln who carried the county, and even Yates, 
though eleeted governor of the state on the ticket with Lincoln, 
iled to carry his own county of Morgan. Conflicts on the issues 
{the day were not uncommon between the faculty and the stu- 
nts, who reflected, more or less, the sentiments of the families 
vhenee they came. Moreover, there was always a sprinkling of 
southern boys in the College, who eame chiefly from Missouri, 
although there were also a few from Kentucky, Virginia, and 
even Louisiana. Although most of them left on the outbreak of 
war, their presence among the students in the late fifties helped 
to keep the southern point of view from being neglected on the 
pus. As a result, especially before the issue was distinetly 
drawn by the election of Lineoln and the firing on Kort Sumter, 
ere were frequent clashes of opinion regarding the nature of 
the Union and the authority of Congress over the territories, 
The agitation in the country at large over the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise in 1854 and the consequent troubles in 


ieeding Kansas’’ tended, of course, to intensify these diseus- 
sions. Truman O. Douglas ’65, who entered the preparatory de- 


1 Jayne, Personal Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln (The Grand Army 


{ Memorial Association, n. d.), 24-25. 
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parcment in the spring of 1861, was impressed by the ‘ 


debates in the College halls,’’ and saw ‘‘a number of So 


sympathizers depart because this abolition college Was not 


place for them.’’® Sometimes it was a clash between student 
student, and at other times between student and profess. 
Professor Turner was the radical leader on the faculty for 
cause ol tre dom in the earlier years, it was Protessor Wi 
D. Sanders. his suecessor in the chair of rhetoric, who 
the outstanding faculty champion of the anti-slavery cau 
these later years. ‘*‘ When feeling is up, he is apt to throy 
the fire,’’ wrote President Sturtevant of this colleague. | 
debates of the literary societies, especially of Phi Alpha, at 
ior exhibitions, and commencement eXerelsi Opportunlts 
; quently arose for some reference to the Vital issues of the d 
The Professor of Rhetorie was always a watehful and shary 
sor, allowing no oration or declamation to be delivered 
reflected the views of the pro-slavery party. The result 
Professor Sanders and his students more than once locked bh 
over these issues. One of the most interesting and notewo 
of these clashes oceurred in 1857, before the war, and 
: in 1862, after war had broken out. 
: William M. Springer, in later life a distinguished memb 
Congress, chairman of its Ways and Means Committee, 
Chief Justice of Indian Territory, but in 1857 a humble me 
of the junior class, was the student whose mdependent 
and fearless defense of his right to free spech, brought 
controversy with the faculty. The Junior Exhibition was 
great many years, next to Commencement, the chief orator 
festival on the college calendar. Young Springer chose as 
subject of his oration for this exhibition the question: ‘‘Is Ag 
tation necessary as a means of Reform?’’ When the you 
presented a brief of his speech for criticism to the Protes 
Rhetorie, the latter cut out part of the oration ‘‘on the ¢ 
> that it was politieal,’? and returned it with the comment 
. ‘The Junior Exhibition is not a pothouse caucus; it is a Li 
Festival.’’? A eopy of this student’s oration is no longer at 


1 


and it is, therefore, not easy to express an opinion on th 


Letter to author, Claremont, Calif., Mareh 28, 1921. 
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the controversy, but it is evident from the subject of the ora- 
n, and the ‘trend of events’? on the campus, that Springer 
have proposed to argue against the agitation produced in 
country by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Profes- 
Sanders went on to explain that the Junior Exhibition 
iid be a ‘‘time of genial feeling’’; that the audience were, in 
‘the invited guests’’ of the speakers, and therefore should 
ave their sensibilities shocked; no small portion of the au- 
, he felt sure, would regard Springer’s ‘‘tirade of abuse 
gainst those who believe in the Declaration of Independence as 
cross and gratuitous outrage.’’ 
young man deftly defended himself by recalling to the 
d ot the professor that political discussions had, as a matter 
, been allowed in previous junior exhibitions, and so he 
ed only the same privilege which had been accorded to 
thers. ‘*With due respect for your high position, I ask, Pro- 
sor,’’ said the young man in a very formal note to his in- 
structor, ‘fare my sentiments thus to be crushed to the ground, 
im I to have that liberty of speech, which a year ago, you 
nted to Mr. Symonds?’’ Apparently some progress was made 
wards conciliation and compromise between the professor and 
udent. At least, according to the story of the boy, he aecepted 
changes and corrections excepting the striking out of the 
lowing sentences: ‘‘Our own country knows something of the 
s of the party-spirit to which I have referred. And the most 
‘iting struggle through which we have ever passed is now 
in our memory. But the auspicious termination of that 
citing struggle, resultine as it did, in the triumphant election 
i the present chief magistrate gave occasion, at our last day of 
inksgiving, for the bowing of our hearts in gratitude to Al- 
gity God ‘in view of any prospects of restored tranquility 
ur excited and agitated land.’ ’’ 
it seems that the main ideas of this paragraph and the quota- 
u in the last sentence were taken from a Thanksgiving sermon 


4] 


he most prominent preacher of the town, a certain Living- 


‘ton ML. Glover, of the Presbyterian Church. The young man had, 


erefore, well buttressed his position by borrowing a fey senti 
ts Irom a local preacher of powerful influence. The profes- 
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sor, however, was not daunted. That the oration would } 
livered as corrected or not at all, was his final dictum. The 
step in the controversy was a meeting of the junior class, 
sent a petition to the President respectfully requesting that { 
classmate, ‘Shaving coneeded everything which honor 
spect for his instructor demand,’’ be allowed to deliver his 0; 
tion as now corrected. President Sturtevant, however, refy 
to interfere, explaining in a talk to the class that neither hi 
the faculty had any jurisdiction in the matter, but that thi 
responsibility and authority rested in the hands of Pro 
Sanders. The young man, although not allowed to appear 
Kixhibition, was determined not to be entirely frustrated in \ 
he regarded as his rights, and so when the audience eat, 
for the contest, a broadside, carefully prepared by young Spi 
er, was distributed to the assembled friends. Whatever 
merits of the oration may have been, there is no doubt 
Springer made a very strong and dignified presentation o! 
side of the case in this cireular. Since it was an offense whi 
faculty could not well allow to pass unnoticed, they dismis: 
the young man, who later took his bachelor’s degree at a 
institution.® With the passage of time, overheated feelings 
and when the war was long past and Mr. Springer had w 
distinctions already mentioned, the College, which had dismi 
him, invited him to receive one of its highest honors, the d 
of Doetor of Laws. His acceptance showed that Mr. Spriu 
also, could forget as well as fight. 

Perhaps disproportionate space has been given to this « 
versy, but manifestly more was involved than a mere di 
between a teacher and a student. Indeed the episode att 
more than local attention, for after the faculty thought it 
dismissed the ease as well as the student, certain Demoe 
newspapers in Illinois and Missouri took up the ecudgels 
young Springer. The influential ///inois State Register of Sp 
field devoted editorial after editorial to the case, and, 
warmed to the fight, became very violent in its attacks u 
Professor Sanders and his colleagues. These editorials 1 

8 My chief authority for these details is the circular mentioned in the t 
the Junior Exhibition Audience’’; also Minutes of the Faculty, March 23, 


J. M. Sturtevant to Theron Baldwin, Illinois College, April 10, 1857. 
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the earlier attacks upon the College by the Missouri Ri 
m When Protessor Turner was helping m naway slaves on 
nderground Railway. Again was the Collece stiematized 
Democratic press as a ‘‘hotbed of abolitionism,’’? and Pr 

r Sanders was denounced with warmth and a little mixture 


netaphor as perfect hypocritical freedom-shrieking tool 


litionism. 


o quotations from the many editorials which appeared in 


Register will help one to understand how strongly many 
Democrats in the state felt about the College. Under date of 
\pril 10, 1857, after paying his respects to President Beecher 


the aid which he had given to the ‘‘notorious’’ Love joy at 
n, the editor relieves his feeling in the following paragraph: 


\fter the resignation of Beecher, better thines were prom- 
| and expected from the institution. The promises have never 
realized and at present it is a mere Sas sh orrapte of aboli 
nism, higher-lawism. Two of its present officials are President 
Sturtevant and Professor Sanders. These two dignitaries have 
stituted their position and devoted themselves to furtherine 
cause of abolitionism and treason to the government eee the 
Constitution. In the late political campaign, although the Vy sub 
ted and were supported " means derived from men who 
uid not have contributed a farthing, had they been aware of 
the ir contributions were applied to, the two debits 
ivelled the country over, making Frémont speeches, and tell 
he Most infamous lies in relation to bleeding Kansas 
most infamous designs as well as outrageous crimes were 
iscribed to the demoeraey by these hypocritical villains, while 
subsisting on means supplied by democrats among others. 


Again under date of April 16, a hot blast blew from tl 
ial office of the Re giste r in these words: 


1e edi 


The Illinois College has sailed under false colors ever since 
nauguration, It has by false pretense preyed Ipon a portion 

e people of the state of Illinois. It has by de ‘ception and false 

use drawn largely upon the purse of the community. To 
pose this fact and to set this institution in ; i proper light and 
s true colors before the community y, is our object, and, as we 
irmly believe, our duty. In our opinion, it is the bounden duty 
every de ‘mocratic, Union loving, law abidine editor in the 
te to aid in exposing the conduct the faeulty of this insti 
lion.... Let the Hinois College at Jacksonville be known as 
fountain and hot-bed of ultra abolition ism.... To the people 
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of Illinois we say, beware of what you do... . Remem} 


ay 4 


while you contribute one dollar to this institution, you 


countable to your country and to your conscience, f 


aiding to spread the most dangerous influence that 
ment has to encounter 
As one reads these editorials and many more like tf] 


AC 


not surprised to learn that President Sturtevant always r 
ed the slavery issue as one of the “reatest obstacles to th 


ress of the College. It would have been different if t] 


Lill 
had not been an outpost ot human freedom in a reg! 
many were hostile to the cause. 

President Sturtevant, by nature conservative and 
clined to hot headed radicalism, Was nevertheless pleased 
the lines tighten, and the issue between freedom and slave) 
come more clearly defined. From his earliest years in Illino 
had regarded slavery ‘‘as the foremost national issue,’? 
he looked with high hope and enthusiasm to the Republica 
movement. Now, at last, he could take a real interest in polit 
rom the angry editorials ot the Ri gist Yr, it is evident that 
Sturtevant must have been somewhat active in promotit 
candidacy of Frémont in the campaign of 1856. He wele 
the leadership of Lineoln, although the latter was hardly m 


fast enough to suit him. Lineoln and Sturtevant, both pion 


In neighboring counties, had lone been friends, oceasionally | 
responding and conferring with each other on the issu 
day. The following letter from Lineoln to Sturtevant | 
example, more than a passing interest, for it shows not on | 
Lincoln was not moving fast enough to suit his Jacks 

friend, but it also reveals how farseeing and shrewd Lincol 
in his outlook towards the future. Sturtevant evidently 
urged him to run for Congress, Lineoln replied from Spring 


under date of september 27, 1856: 


te 
Mv dear Sir: 


Owing to absence yours of the 16th, was not received until 
day before yesterday. I thank you for your good opinion 
pers nally, and still more for the deep interest you tat 
cause of our common country. It pains me a little that 


deemed it necessary to point out to me how I may be com] 


Lv 


ner issues of April 8, 11, 13, 14, 20, 23, 1857. 


a 
I 
l 


] he Re ve rhe 


throwing m\ self in tl 
ealeulating tl 


lam willing 
¢ to do, what in my own judgment, is a sacrifice of t] 


no longer an academie one 


for volunteers, in the spring of 1861, 


f such men as Yates 


for years in 


romoting the cause of fre 


ing region with ‘‘Kniel 


ation was formed among the 


Slaae ry 


Very Truly Yours, 


tudents of strong Democratie sympathi 
to the Union eause, 


s College sent into the Union armies, but also of the 


3), Who became the 


ar as records and reminiscences show, there 


organized drilling on the eampus. In Jae 
other parts of the North, the loyal element 
us of all southern sympathizers. Imagination 


ts of the Golden Cir 


breach now. This assumes that 
nees ot personal advancemx nt. | 
sure vou that I decline to be a candidate for congress 

etl my running would hurt 


ake any personal sacrifice, 


7 + 


ha not nel 


Lin eoln. 


ining’ upon Kort Sumter produced excitement on the 


> campus as it did everywhere else in the North. The 
: the day of com 
vas over, and when President Lincoln issued his first 


twenty-six Illinois 


Once answered the eall. In spite ot 


in the war was indeed a very creditable one. 
value of that 


not only of the number of men, over two hundred, whom 


rnor 


, and of President Sturtevant and other members of 
their teaching and publie addresses 
dom and of the 
any held other opinions. 


as not ve 


ille 


was very sus 
led the sur 
and an or- 
loyal citizens to protect { 

m possible rebel invasion. The students kept in touch 
is local organization. They were provided with guns and 
signals were determined upon in case there should be 
irregular drilling which took place was 
t directed by the college authorities but by the students them- 
ves. Tradition says that President Sturtevant did not | 


M.S 


one 
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much to say about the war in his chapel talks, although ly 
more frequently on the subject in the town. Sinee Ilinois ¢ 
men served under both the Confederate and the Union fi; 
perhaps not surprising that during the course of the 
sometimes found themselves in opposing fighting units. I 
ample, ‘‘Ham’’ and Gilbert Green were two boys from Loui 
who were in college shortly before the war broke out. Lo 
their section, they joined the Confederate army) and w 
evacuation of Island No. 10, these boy s were made prison 
company of the Tenth Illinois Infantry, containing seve) 
nois College men.*® Oceasionally Ilnois men belonging 
same family fought on opposite sides, as was the ease wit 
Van Maton and Bristow brothers. 

In the spring of 1864, when President Lineoln issued hi 
for the ‘*One-Hundred Days’ Service,’’ Professor Rufus C 
ton of the department of mathematics decided to raise 
pany, which a large group of boys soon joined. The whol 
class, except one, enlisted, the college authorities having ;: 
to excuse the seniors from their final examinations and to 
their diplomas without requiring attendance at the conn 
ment exercises. The company which included the colleg 
and of which Professor Crampton was chosen captain, b 
Company C of the 145th Regiment of Illinois volunteers. S 
the object of the call into the one-hundred days’ service > 
secure men to do guard duty and to perform other servic 
similar nature, so that veterans might be relieved for m 
tive duty at the front, it is not surprising to learn that thi 
ment did not see very active service. When at the end o 
period of enlistment the unit was discharged, many of the e 
boys, with warm patriotic fervor, reénlisted. 

In 1862 oceurred another and sharper controversy b 
faculty and students over the question of free speech. T 
sode was not different in principle from the Springer ¢ 
thought it is obvious that the tendency to restrict fre 
speech would necessarily be stronger, and justifiably so, 
war had actually broken out. This time it was members 
senior class who got into difficulty on account of their orat 


for the commencement of that year. Apparently scenting 


4 


Letter from Goyne S. Pennington in Jacksonville Journal, Sept 
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avart ssively loval Professor ot Rhe torie, a majority of 


iors, six weeks before Commencement, petitioned the pro 
‘to consider if it would not be compatible wit] 


1 the in 
of the commencement to adopt one or the other of the 
rules: Either to exclude every sentiment which had 
been the subject of party debate and excitement; or to 
each side of those questions to be fairly represented.’’ 
ine’ to the Story of the petitioners, they were informed 
litical opinions could be ¢ xpressed but that the professor 


ve sovereign judge of their truth and propriety.’? When 
the petitioning students whether they might express the 
‘that a little of our present national danger might be 

xtreme Abolitionism, he is said to have replied “it will 


erated, it is false, it is party slang.’ ’’ 
lass as an organization took no further action in the 
r, but four of its members continued to argue the question 
ech with the protessor. It seems that the onlv oration 
was finally questioned was that of one Patton, but the 
three boys resolved to stand by their classmate and take 
‘equences, Whatever they might be. Apparently, they 
ld not deliver their orations unless Patton were also aecord 
privilege of delivering his production. They would not 
they said, on a stage on which free speech was denied. 
imed to be as stronely opposed to secession and rebel 


Wi anvbody, but they wanted freedom for the white n an 


las for the negro. The result was that all four were denied 
ir diplomas by the faculty. The boys issued a manifesto ‘To 
Pubhe,’’ defending their position, and on the invitation of 

‘group ot local citizens, including prominent bankers, at- 


s, and business men, the young men delivered their ora 
is at a sort of ‘‘rump commencement”’ held in a hall on the 
square. The Honorable Murray MeConnel, prominent law- 


d politician in whose office Stephen A. Douglas had begun 

study of law, presided at the meeting, which is said to have 

even more largely attended than were the regular com- 

ement exercises. The story of the episode would be incom 


\ 
\ 


hout adding that in later vears all four men were grant 
e1lr diplomas and restored to the elass."' 


gents” side 1s presented in the circular addressed ‘‘To the Public.’’ J. P 
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[t was, perhaps, natural that Governor Yates should ox 
ally turn to his friend and former teacher for advice, 1 
did so is evidence enough that President Sturtevant, 
inclined to much political activity, was vet a man whose o 
on the great issues of the day were sought and respected 


the time came for the organization of the Republican | 


central Illinois, it was Sturtevant who helped to eneourag 


to assume the leadership of the movement in this part 
Stat in so far as there eould be any leader besides | 


himself. early in the fall of 1862, Yates was 
TO attend | 


the convention of loyal governors in Altoona, | 
sylvania, he appealed to Sturtevant for advice. ‘I wi 

writes, ‘‘before I arrive at that meeting, to hear from 
specting your views of the present state of the count 


i 


passing through a terrible crisis. No one can look a day 


tell what a moment may reveal.... As for myself, I hav 
day and night and have but little time to think or pond 
the great historic events of the hour. I therefore r jules 


assistance and cooperation. 


The appeal brought an immediate response from Sturt 
showing how deeply and sanely he had thought on the is 
the time. He pointed out to the Governor that there wet 
three alternatives before the nation at that time: (1) th 
sal sway of treedom; (2) domination by a relentless slav 


despotism; or (3) dismemberment. The first was in 


ai L Was 
‘four only hope of peace and prosperity.’’ If that eonel 
admitted, our real enemy, he advised, was not Jefferson D 
nor the southern confederacy, but slavery. ‘‘Against that 
urged, **we must earnestly, openly direct all the storm and 
of war. We must hasten to make known in every slave ea 
the South, and in the mansion of every master, that the | 
Government invites the slave to freedom, and to put fort 
own efforts in vindicating it against the unrighteous clai 
his oppressor. So far as loyal masters can be reconciled 
policy by compensation, we must compensate them.’’” S 


advice to the governors’ convention was to strike at slaver' 


idea of emancipation thus won early and strong support 


turtevant it 
Sturtey OP. Cll., oUl, 


at 
il 
? 
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it, although, unlike Turner in early years and Sanders 


Imes, he Was usually more Jud1e1ous mn both words and 
| he nomi tud nT ] ] 
e war progressed, the number of students kept decreas 


e vear 1862-63 looked especially eloomy to the authorities 
College. The attendance had dropped to forty-five in the 
department, and when Sturtevant returned early in Jan 


rom Chicago, where he had been giving a course of lectures 


the students of the Chicago Theological Semii ary, trouble 


en out among the members of the small senior elass. 
the difficulty was, is not certain, but apparently poor 
Ip, ‘*disatfection,’’ and volunteering had ‘tw recked’”’ 
ss. Since it had been customary for the President to 

e seniors, this trouble left him without a class to teach 
almost immediately began to look around for someth y 


do. With attendance and college activities at so l an 


thought that if the war continued and additional ealls 


olunteers were made, the llege might as ¢ er 
next year. 

at this time of gloom and uncertainty, when he was won 
t was left for him to do, that Mr sturteva received 
rom an intimate friend in Chicago to pay the expenses 
»to England. As is well known to students of 1 pel od 
story, public opinion in England w not running 
favor ot the nortnel CAUSE HLlenrv \\ | 

e over and endeavored, with that eloquence ol 
a consummate master, to win a greater sympat for 


on cause, but had found the task far trom easy. ‘* Prona- 
was not developed then as the experts developed it in 


ent World War, but some efforts were made to create in 


da better understanding of the northern point of view. 


evidently thought that Sturtevant might render helpful 
the Union on such a mission. He hesitated at first to 


ake the task, but his friends urged him to go and the 


+ 


rustees voted to continue his salar’ in case he aeceente d 


eall."* Aeeordingly, withi 


1 ten days, Sturtevant was on his 


Baldwin, Illinois College, Fx 23, 1863; and B " t 
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way to England, encouraged by President Lincoln and 


with several letters ot introduction to men like Cobden, ‘ 
’rancis Adams, and others. Mr. Chase, the secretary 
Treasury, wrote him: ‘‘It will gladden my heart if you 
1 giving to the British people a clearer idea of the true sit 
here, Onee right 


they 


ly informed, it seems impossible to beli 
will permit the continuance of illicit aid and com 
now given to the rebellion in Kngland. It is the aid wh 
tracts the war and prolongs the distress of the working 
of Kurope.’’ 
The details of President Sturtevant’s experience in | 

need not be mentioned. Suffice it to say that he found vei 
sympathetie listeners on the other side. The warm symp 
Richard Cobden, with whom he breaktasted one mor 
who, if seems, had himse lf visited Jacksonville, shone 


trast with the cold antipathy of other prominent Eneli 
When Mr. Sturtevant spoke before the Congregational U1 
Kingland and Wales, he was, for example, specifically « 
not even to mention the American war. Personal conver 
every now and then presented an opportunity for explain 
cause of the Union to these Englishmen, but very rat 
Sturtevant venture to speak on the war in his sermons o 
publie addresses.*® In such a chilling atmosphere it was 
sible for him to accomplish very much. He was back agai 
campus by the opening of college in the fall of 1863. At 


return, he lectured occasionally on his experience in It 


and also wrote an occasional article or report which hel 
people of the North to gain a better understanding o! 
opinion in England. One of these lectures was published 
country, upon the special request of a committee of pro 
citizens of Chicago, and it was subsequently republis! 
Kngland., 

It is not easy to estimate precisely the influence of an i 
tion like Illinois College on the publie opinion of its section 


country, but when it is remembered that a few years befor 
vant, New York, March 27, 1863; Mit 


ites, Prudential Committee 


of 
Illinois ¢ March 24, 18¢ 
S. P. ( S Sturtevant, Washington, D.C., April 3, 1863. 
St evan } chap. xxi; Baldwin to Sturtevant, New York, M 


1 


the College, a serious eitort was made 


nstitution in favor of slavery, it is evident 
forees needed all the hr Ip they could eet. The 
which pro-slavery or Democratic newspay 
ind \lissouri paid to the College, shows tl] 
faculty was a torece with whieh the opp sing 
to reckon. For years the institution had been 
but telling influence upon a host of young men 
passing through its doors; and in time these studen 
and Herndon in Illinois and Judge T. J. C 


ere beginning to add their influence to that of 


probably be absurd to say that if it had n 


College, the state might have joined th 
not to be forgotten that where opinion was often so even 


ded, men of intelligence, public spirit, and the courage of 


convictions counted mightily. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE SILVER-REPUBLICAN 
SENATORS, 1889-1891 
By WELLBORN 

The free-silver movement of the nineties has been vai 
treated in its economic aspects; moreover, the politica] 
ship of William Jennings Bryan, and the advocacy of free sil 
by a majority of the Democratic party is well known. But 
role of the comparatively small number of Republicans 
aided the cause has been given slight attention. The re: 
obvious. These men were relatively insignificant in national 
fairs, and played in the background of the political stage 
upon a few oceasions, the most spectacular being that of 
dramatic bolt from the Republican National Convention in 
This action, however, had little effeet upon the course of nat 
polities, though it did lead to the formation of the Silver-R 
lican party in 1897. The field in which these champions of 
were really effective was that of Congress or, to be more s 


the Senate. 


Here, through their possession of the bala 
power at various times, they were able to upset, or at least 
ously hinder, a great portion of the legislation attempted 
1889 until the congressional elections of 1898 definitely dest 
their power.’ 

The period when the Silver Republicans came into bei 
definite political bloe, and indeed the time of their greatest 
tiveness, was that of the Fifty-first Congress which bega 
December, 1889. This is famous as the first ‘‘billion-d 
Congress, and also for Speaker Thomas Brackett Reed’ 
whieh gave the Republicans effective control of the Hous 


t 1s Wit! 


almost exclusively, that this paper deals, bee: 
which together furnished a sufficiently large representation in the Senate 
I f pows ly relatively insignificant portion of t 
membership. Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North and South Dakot 
t 1 Wy ng 1 sixteen senators, but only nine representatives. F 
e consider ( \ be g ! Demoerats, with whom the Silve 


q 
1 
‘ t 
g 
because their actions are well known. 
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so the Congress in which the Silver-Ry publican 
one feature of the party program, until ¢rant 
_ and defeated another. 


demand of the silver advocates was free coinage 
nd gold, or, failing 1 i ie most favorable terms 


at could possibly be obtained. The silver question 


mea party issue until 1896; * but by 1889 it was forcing 


derable and growing amount of attention, and had found 


es in most of the senators west of the Mississippi, Ri 


ins as well as Democrats. The reasons for the revived in 


silver are too well known to warrant giving space to 


nsideration further than to note two causes which had a 
ir bearing upon the interest and activity of the mountain 


] 


the states which furnished the leaders for the Silver Re 


1 


first in importance, from their standpoint, was the 


the price of silver. Another factor of significance is to 

nd in the admission of six new states in 1889 and 1890. two 
Montana and Idaho — were great silver producers: 
ently the strength of the silver men was considerabl 


Senate leaders in the Republican revolt were Henry M. 
and Kdward Woleott ot Colorado, and Williar 
rt and John P. Jones of Nevada. They had the 
nee on oceasion, however, ot Leland Stantord of 
LL. Shoup and William J. MeConnell of Idal 
of Minnesota, and Preston B. Plun 


1 parties ‘‘ 


vie 
Senators 
| 
i ( ‘ 
( ] 
4 
aid 
Alte 
eu 
) 
\ 
- 
rie 
| 
nlatfor } 1 ; 
platforms of bot straddled’’ on the ‘ r the 
} ran } 1 4 ert 
e remembered that the early lver agitation resulted the ] ! 4] eS. 
f 1878. For ten years thereafter the yuestion of silver w ae 
i manites ot revived nteres was + NT 4 na 
n held in St. Louis, Nov. 26-28, 1889. This w Nn r’s movement eos 
{of a greater use of silver in the currene. aS 
1894 
A to only $.63. Statistical Abstract of the ted t 
government 
Logan Paxson, [The Admission of the ‘Om States 7880.00 
Historical Society, Proceedings, 1911, pp. 77-96. Nort nd South Dakota ae 
ind Washington in LSS9, nd and Wvor no 1890 \ 
h representatives first sen v the states wy Rep 
them had a weakness for s 
1S a Dlographer in William E. mnnelly, Th Life f B. ] 


ea questioy natural il) S to the honesty o 

hich impelled these to Support the cause of silve} 
sition to the majority of their party. Those who r 
silver-produci states could not properly do othe) 

ere certal ustified as fully as was New ] nelanc 
ample, in demanding a hieh protective tariff. But whe 
ran counter t thelr moral cor victions I the exigency 
tics Is ay er matter, There ean be little question 
and Plumb believed that increased silver currency woul 
the na lon, and therefore supported the cheaper meta 
reason; but selfish reasons probably motivated stewart 
siblv, Jones 

When Congress assembl d in December, 1889. the Repu 
found themselves in control of all branches of the go 
for the first time in six years. This fact gave the Wi 
srounds for hope that favorable silyer legislation n 
enacted. Cleveland had opposed silver, but they believed 
son to be favorably inclined towards it; moreover, { 
Placing a considerable amount of faith in the party pla 
ISSS. The 


ner had been so sudden, howev i 


reappearance ot the silver issue In a tormida 


that its exponents wi 


it i 
+ \ 
( I wl Vey 
! ( sn 
13 861. S 
! 
\ 
of 
t nt 
favor 
y 
Pd + > 
{ S B 


Fred ODOT 
2 
4 
l 
‘ 
lid ana n ing iS been Tound w 
| | 


inite, well formed opin on?” 


a considerably lor fT 


as taken up 


tariff, and a federal elee 
tariff became laws, but 
action upon 
Republicans played a decisive réle. The Bland-Allison Act 
opt rative, and under it the minimum of $2,000,000 wort 
r was being purchased 
h ilver mi 


l, they were de 


at > 
restori 


\ iliam Windom ot nesota ror Seeretary 


Colmage of 8s] 


nt because he was b 
man, to favor currency expansion. But he was proba 
re of a politician than financier, and wished to compromise 


cession to farming communities on the one hand. and to 


all Was 
issuance of tre 
otes issued thereon. 


for President 


Mmessave, December that he had 


but, he added, 


664] 
the 


purpose’ 


results 


favor of silver, and so 
first few weeks.” But before 
they were acting together as a group which was powerfu] ae 
{ 
) the balance b tween regular Republiear and 
rats, and thus control the aetion oft the Senate i 
ittention of the Senate during this Coneress 
: dat han termined 107999 
termined to see the of 1873 
for by an Th 
pe 
ver States on tne otner;: he included in his 
| report of December 2, 1889, a complicated plan as a ye 
or silver legislation which could not satisfy either. Brie 
THe pl sre all the silver bullion 
redeel on. The presentation of 
an was ill timed, S999 Harrison admitted in his ae 
the — that is, to keep silver in cireulation 
avoid the HM that might come from in qualitv of ke 
that r. Since 1834. w n the rat 
4 f the Ne ta 7 7 
: 


ave en the Inadvisabil 


for silver advocates to begin action: thus silver bill 


kinds were 


amounts as neeessary to ni 


redemption."* The bill was a caucus production — the 

o 4 ] > +}, ] ] 
ins to placate the silver producers by buying appr 
their entire output, yet avoid tree coinage and was 


roughshod over the opposition ot the Democrats and § 


publicans by means of Reed’s rules Which had be 


earli rin the session. 


In the senate the bill Was reported from the 3 


Minance, June 11, and placed upon the ealendar: but 


ready evide nt that the silver wine of the Re publican } 


song to hght tor greater concessions than the bill wou 


Stewart, the most outspoken member of the group, was 


the lead in calling upon the money kings to take warn 
cease their dishonest practices before they compelled thi 


1 nd ] } 
O pa their debts In inflated Paper money to save 


] } 


Irom want, Starvation and slay: ry. Oratory of thi 


very free, and was doing its share towards retarding | 


In order to expedite matters, therefore, unanimous e 


10, and again on the 16th, to a rule limit 


fiven on June 


sion to five minutes; but it was not observed, Stewart 


first to break over.” In the meantime, rumors OL «ai 


VW 


Papers f the Pre 


4 } 

time chose? ~or the ny 
aS the 
Ol 
Mrered.” Lhe outcome was a bill whj 
3 { le on June 7, ealline for 

une /, ealline the purchase of 84.500 

Sliver per month bv the 

per month by the issuance of treasurv notes: 
‘ age should be only in suel 

} 

: 1898), IX, 4 

tS; Robert J. Hoxie, : Debate of 1890.’ J 

i t S much. Samuel W. McCall, 77) Life of Th } 

Boston, 1914), 175, Richard P. Bland, tt 

rd P. Bland e veteran champion of silver 

" n f Committe n Coinage, Weights nd Measures 

p m n free nage 

testation r net ¢ nt n 

] 


tf Siver-Republican Seni 


s and Democrats 


Silver Republiear 
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t, while the 


nendment whiel 


voted in the affirmative, while all 


‘that river were 


in tavor of the 


1 order to 


June 


iy 


Dakota, Montana, and 


eton either voted or paired for 


lus destroved 


es of the regular Republicans who « xpected the 


ude tor admission to the Union by voting with the 


silver was large) 


‘r time. As the issue became older si 


n to show 


senators, beine torn between their interest in silver and 


in their allegiance: but 
ie Silver Republi 


products, fluctuated 


whip hand. 
ng the Plumb Bill in the House was an exciting proce 


properly be passed.*' Through th 


use of Reed’s 


parliamentary tactics the free-silver 


Sherman compromise 
but required 
of silver per month, at 

treasury notes redeema 


e option of the Treasurer. 


Measure 


= 
blicans made various efforts to ‘‘get together” 
the House bill through the Senate.* Finally on HZ 
offered a free-coinage a1 was adopted by 
majority, then the bill passed by a vote ot 
\ plotting of the ballot shows a= striking example oe 
tional voting. Only one Republican east of the Mis eae 
| \0( but seven of the nine 
St Six of the cicht 
senators trom North and South 
tt 
d Old Party.’’ It is a matte) further interest to note 
the majority in favor of EB in this ballot is 
in at any lat of the 
ie time being it was cleat evident Cane 
men were sup 
sed. A eonference mittee meeting became necessary 
‘efore. The resul 
eut out Plun uurchase 
the 1ssuane ‘““oold or 
New York Tribune, June 17, 1890. nee 
51 Cong.. 1 Sess.. 6183, 
did not observe party lines in the 1 J. D 1 Can n, nacgere 
n for his doing so has come to t writer’s atter ! y 
4 Cong., 1 Sess., 6: , et pass ( rk, My Quart 
Burton, J Sherman (Boston, 1906), 373-74; Arthur W Dunn, From ae 
HH New k, 198 37 
States Statutes at Large, XXVI. 289 T lis en the Seeretary 


Fred ( 


he first place the 


of silver to be pure hased monthly was the entire out 


mines at that time; and, secondly, the purchases wert 


treasury notes Which would, theretore, add LO The 


currency immedia ely, This compromise Was adopter 


Senate on July 10, a 


nd by the House two days later. 


vote was strictly partisan, an outcome which 


all surprising in view of the fact that the chief purpos 
compromise was that of satisfying both wings of the R 


in united support for the MelinI 


Was a wide diversity of opinion, as the mah COongTressiol ‘ 
ments show. Perhaps that of Senator Henry W. Blair 


Hampshire will illustrate the point sufficiently well with 


tiply Ing’ examples, and at the same time explain the real 


cal 


why many Republicans supported the bill.” 


[ think nothing so adds to the happiness of the surro 


as for a sick man to take his medicine cheerfully ; and as | 


to vote for this bill, after listening to one Senator tron 


who hinds 1n It the gold standard, that it is a oold meas 


the other Senator from Oregon who finds in it unlimited 


coinage in substance, and the Senator from Kansas who 1 
fied that it is a free-coinage bill, and the Senator from C 


with it. | thought that I would vote for the bill, but that | 
rive notice to the Senate that under no eireumstances w! 


‘re or elsewhere, would I ever give a single reason 


The Silver-Republiecan leaders, however, were under 1 


is as to what the bill provided, or why it was passed 


ve pI 


Upon the question of just what was gained by the Act 


) 


ho is not satisfied precisely what it is, but is very well sat 


t0O 
concessions to the silver advocates. 1) 
\ 
Bill 
|; for 
ing, 
SLO] 
had said on July 8: 
é by making it ft standard at a time when they were pushed to U t ¢ I 
: ( Rec 1 Cong., 1 Sess., 6982, 7109, 7226. The two Democrats 
: Bland, one of t members, July 12, 1890, ibid., 7193); so the whole pr 
Rey bl I I 
Ibid., 7108 
Stowart seemed to quest whether the law. if e 
i ail il A i i 
és ho thee ted in good faith,’’ but was confident that it would lead to f 
Ibid. Expressions by others, passvm 


Li} 


t } 
LUe Pe Op te 


how he COTISI( 


uch an unsatistactory substitute for fre 


hich they fought so consistently. The 


regular Republicans, a bargain or aid 


U a tree colnage bill have become 


ently the answer appears obvious. But 


ereat controlling reason why the re: 


r gave rise to the apprehension t 


} 


Perhaps the strongest statement is that ¢ 


r was more responsible for the defeat of t] 


any other man 1n 


Congress. He later 


imoring....Idoknow.”’ 


lence of this kind ean be multiplied, but it j 


rtainty existed. Three years later John S 


the compromise was that it was thi ONIN 


rnest efforts of the silver men such a me; 


could defeat the free coinage of silver. 
any time: moreover, the ‘‘silenece ot the 


Ud pass both Houses that he would not fe 


Sherman Silver Act] then and there saved 


a law | see no promise of anv 
business of this country .... and as mu 
half-way measure.... compelled ti 


s, holding the balance of power as they did. 


? 


the standpoint of the Silver Republicans 


small majority in the House opposed to 


ree Tor whieh every 1) moeratie 


the regular Republicans would make a econcessi 


he stumbling block which the House offered: from 


ad. 
664] 


| have not much doubt that if this conference report is athe ee 
{and this bill becomes a law, we shall find that it is not Se ae 
what Vv O His Did 
AU atever to thi 
] 
one that offers any rellet to of the Uy ite 
for the next Tew months. 
question must SIHered as to why the Silver R. ae 
i] 
con 
v the 
on upon 
that 
law? In spite 
the time no 
: 
wrot 
Republicans 
4] 
@] ai ao} 
a Presid 4 
residel On 
lt a tree-coinage 
|| ty to 
t it 
was 
ter to J. H. Walker, July 8, 1893, in John Sherman’s 
I oenate, and Ca et { {ut New 
teCall, t., 175. 
q ig 


of men thoueht 
aw was great. On the other 


in the House of Bland’s motion 


would appear that a free-ecoinage bil] 
iew of this uncertainty it is 
in the Republiean party we 
‘ir differences, Still another element 
President Harrison 
n either to approve or to veto a free-¢o 
here was grave danger that he would 
were positive 
Certainly the President made his position ai 
arrant such diverse opinions 
December 1SS9, he had said that the nation 
 colnage to result in a condition which ‘*would be 
lancial management and disastrous to 
i terests. We edge of sue 
also said: have always bee 
in our currency. We are large 
metal, and should not diseredit it 
have accompanied the coinage and use of { 
hot been realized ae From these State 
ars that the Silver-Republican contention lat 
bill— had the better 
‘his was the more evident in the light of the 


out-and-out free-coinage 
had subsequently made no official utterances favorable t 
l l, however, Is fruit CSS, Reed saved hin 
tree silver, and 
t thine is that t 


record for or 


) 


t Fred We born 

Una tlonabls 

a 

Of sucha bill’s heeomine 

? 

| 1s the Tact of the failure 

towards free coinage. as 

l 

ante, note 15, 

Se red that the President 1 told various senators that 
I ()y April 29. 18906 he ania that ¢ 

WAS ( ns f ng.’? Cong. 1, 54 Cong.. 18 

i cit., IX, 40. 

4 l by Charles Hedges (New York, 1892). 497 


the President’s position was a further incentive for 
se. If it had been definitely known that he would veto 
ge bill the regular Republicans would have been 
ey had more than a third of eaeh house: bu nee his 
s doubttul, compromise seemed necessary. 
factor of great importance was the fact t tariff 
Was Impossible so long as a portion of the Republi 
Opposition to the party program. It 1s in this situa 
ne real reason for comproniuse on the part of the regu 
iblicans 1s to be found. They had long been eager to ena 


slation, which thes beleved would be the « conomie sal 


. 
he nation, and as soon as they possessed 


overnment the McKinley Bill was started on its wav to 

he President. In the House the party whip was compel 

ih to break down the opposition of the thirtv weste rn 
A 


ans who Oppose d the measure at various time s; thus the 
ed that body on May 21. But in the Senate the silver 
uld not permit the bill to be reported from the I'inanece 
tee until June 18, the day after the Plumb free-coinag 
| the Senate. Even then it was not taken up for active 
intil July 21, a week after the Sherman Silver Act he 
iw.*° For over a month, therefore, the Senate killed 
‘tation of the Silver Republicans, some of whose leaders 


admitted that the Sherman compromise was the pric 


es received before eranting their support of the tariff 


t of the regular Republicans, however, were not willing 
] +] 4 ] 4 

is much, but defended their action as the least that 

done to avoid the evils of free coinage. It was in re 


{ with bluntness and finality that the Silver Republicans 
could not secure the passage of a free-coinage meas 


at thev were di termined to defeat i@ Taruil bill uniess 


re given something in return. ‘‘That is whv.’’ he eontin 
e Republicans vielded not to free colnagve, Dut to wha 
1 Cong., 1S $2 I 
he N t th ¢ I \ ] 
1 Cong., 1 Sess., 6207, 7531. On J 7, M 


a defense of this kind made by Sherman that Tell r 


re ) Repu Can Sena res ] 
1 
A 
ol D1 es 
ry 
et aside 
te, p. 469; Shermar p. cit., II, 1069-70, 1188 Bek: 


the thought Cr ¢ l What they thought we ul 
the purpose o { ne the Silver Republicans and 
vot It is « lite evident ft bargain Was 
order to nN the support of these free lances Within t 

ithout ( reat pohiey of the whole administ) 
protective tariff could not be earried out. 

There was vi nother dist 

Vniel COMPpPlcaty il 
tnat was ft] Federal elections { 
at the Same time. The Silver | 
wit! (ne old Issue Inequality 
North and Sout] consequently 4 


auvion with the Democrats to defeat this feature of the R 
Can program, A second reason existed, therefore, ror 
their support. At this time, and indeed until December. 1s 
struggle occasioned by the ‘‘Force Bill,’’ as the L) 
dubbed the elections bill, was primarily a fight betwee) 


since it was upon { 


that the Silver Republicans later decisively upset and d 


the regular Republican program. it is necessary to sun 
the situation briefly. The Republican platform of 1888 li 
elective legislation to seeure the ltegrity and purit 
tions . We charge that th present Administratio 
Democratic majority | Congress owe their existence 4 
Pression of the ballot by a erimina] nullification of the 
tion and laws of the United States.’ he Republica 


smarting under their entoreed absence from politieal 
‘resident Harrison. in oth his inaugural and in bis fir 


message, suggested the necessity tor an eleetions lay 
hela Was being cleared for action. In the Senate Geore: 
Hoar, chairman of the Committee on Privileges and EK] 
{ { rettino « ler way °3 Dor 
Vas in gettine a measure undey Way, ul 
1859 he had drawn a bil] whieh was ready 
N ( n. ¢ r ISSS. O } 
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; 
mbled in December: but it was not eons lered alto ey 
SO that WOrk was becun Ol] allo er. L hie Ho 
n hnsv. and 9 enanial anmmittao wu 
JUSV, ALG al COTMINILLe( Was ¢ | 
Ing up a suitable bill. The Senate committee, therefore, : 
ts bul out of deference to the House, since that body : 
st atlected Dv the operation of an eleetions law, and a 
ne It arrived on July and on the eve} 
the “yf Pannhlie { = 
( 1 the Senate Republican caucus met for three hours “3 
led tO reach agreement relative to the ae Ion that 
x 
taken, though 1t was the general opinion that When the 4 Ae 
Lak if) OUL TIL LO pushed hrough. he situa 
] ine +637 at +] > . 
eCONUN SO Tense that the recular Republicans wished 
ire of success before taking up the measure. Accordinel 
OPI of evi hator of the pa B 
WINS’, lat a ol} Whole senate 
emphatically tor an Eleetions Bill. It would appear, 
lat a portion of the Silver Republicans were not 
Opposed O measure early Jul ‘ Nell 
‘hes In the Senate never indicated anvthine more thal ae 
l erence. DUT as wore ay ral 
elr opposition, and in January of the next vear a oo 
eir full power as a Senate bloe by killine the bil] pe Laas 
aking up the tinal aetion on the b ll, Driel considera 
be given to the situation which obtained during thi 
r, for by so doing the seriousness of the later defection = 
s the more striking. Today it is difficult to anny ate . 
rh or Teelng aroused by the prospect of t 
) law but the speecnes in Coner the lette ray 
Ipatineg’, and Lileé he Spaper comme} rey 
? Iypahla + | 4 lA 4 ] 4 
parable W1th lat OF the Ola reeonstruetion d AS 
1 in favor of the f ning H ( I ( ae 
k 17. 19800 
II, 155-5¢ 
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the bill were not eausing enough trouble, the fricti 


North and South was being further intensified by sev 
tested seats in 


decided in favor of the Republican claimants — the 


candidates in two cases being 


negoroes,? 


When Congress reassembled on December 1, 1890, ¢ 


1 the House of Representatives which we. 


Bill was awaiting the consideration which had been decid 


in the Republican caucus of August 21.** The Presid 
sage showed that warm support could be expected fron 
ministrat 


ation, and Hoar was eager for action to begit 


was taken up on the second day, and from then until Ja: 


it occupied the attention of the Senate almost to th 
of all else except matters of mere routine. The Democ1 
prepared to contest the measure indefinitely, so that act 


debate was the order of the day. As the weeks passed, 


ean support began to ‘‘frazzle’’ out — certain Silver 


font’ 


R 


cans openly opposing the measure. On December 6. Tel 


that he did not remember ever having had presented ti 
bill with more objectionable features for many years 
bill as it eame from the other House.’’ Soh these f 
not go out before the final vote,’’ he continued, ‘*T shal 
ercise the right I have always exercised at such tim 
according to my judgment and my conscience.”’ It w: 
see, therefore, that there was one Silver Republican 
be depended upon to push the measure. Two weel 


was joined by Stewart, who predicted, in a vigorous s) 


Hoar f Maus St ve 
1] 
( New H 
T 
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( ( gy l 
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iN York 7 


fi, 
i | 
4 
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5 ] 
of the bill in the two hone 
oH 1 of Maine helped greatly is 
Pe In the Senate, Henry W. B 
| George F. Edmunds of \ 
pre 3 not very proud of 
New 
80; Hoar, op. cit., II, 155; 
a I um, April, 1891, p. 132 
( } 1 9 1649 When } report 
mit t reserved the ) y { 


is was held on December 15 for the purnose f di 


ve to leave the party if it persisted in its eom 


luced a free-silver bill on the 4th. provine th if 


the regular Republicans for killing so much time w! 


} 


round for rumors that the Demoerats and Silver Re 


‘Te considering a eoalition.’ On the W ole 


ures than the Force Bill should be before the Senate 


sure, but were greatly damaging its opportunity for 


n better, since the Sherman Silver Law went i 


rinciple, though they might have drifted alone with 


he silver men could not see that the law wi 


ration. He declared also that it the s ssion WwW 


{ vere to 
ely, or 1ft there were no measures to he considered 
Koree Bill, he would still vote against it. Three o 


vepublican leaders, therefore, were not 0} 


[here is no reason to doubt that they onnose iti 


for several additional weeks of fruitless debats d 
ortunity for silver legislation appeared. For the see 
vithin a year silver was to become the béte » e of the 

publieans 
ns throughout the country had been growing wors: 
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is it? 
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isible. On the contrary, thes were as Insistent as ever 
‘oOinage would solve the financial difficulties the na 
‘cording had he: themselves ror 


ess convened. Because ot their demands fo1 finaneial 
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and also because of the necessity of havine thei 


he Foree Bill were To become law, a Senate R 
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gans f 
rT 
S for 
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VY Wi st s 
L Sess., Vv 
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nted leoislation would be a failure. and it timated that ie 
the en 
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til) red We HON) 
Upo COUrSEe OT actlo Phe outcome Was a bill, « 
purchase of an additional Ounces of Silver dy 
Vear ISO], Was reported from the 
: Voonerman o1 ne 1Sth. ive davs later Stewart ¢ 
that he would otfer a Pree-colnage amendment. Phe | 
1 
current that the imy ediate cause for the caucus measui 
Will hora rule to close Cit ba eon the Koree B \\ 
3 OF not this was true, Nelawm W. Aldrich introduced a 
on th the limitation of debate.’ But the Si] 
: lear Ympathy Tor the attempted closure. and 
Wrangling ued. 
- 
fi On January 5 thi threatened coalition between Den 
Sliver k publicans occurred, and With such suddenne f 
regular Republicans were ecompletels upset. The latte 
lining up t] and had called a eaueus meet} 
even for the purpose of lavine de 
I 
& | { } 
or final action on the Foree Bill. Willi im J. MeConnel] 
Would be Sworn 1n on that aay. and Jone S Oo Nevada 
bac K S Seat, But stewart had also been busy. ana 
a wate’ he engineered has seldom been equaled in the S 
quick action. He had been in eonsul] ation with Arthu 
man of and, Who Was alreetine the Demoeratie } 
E for 1t was necessary that enough Democrats be in then 
meee & Majority with the Silver Republicans. He 
3 quired of the new Idaho senators whether they wou! 
“ him iz a motion to take un the sliver bill a motion y¥y 
“ adopted, would s¢ he Force Bill aside.** The eoun 1 
01 Cong., 2 Sess., 613, 801. This was take 
1 ¢ Ses S44 J S not r int 8 ! Sess 
| I | ) 


Was 
) carried, 
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ana made pal 
d not be for 
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Bill was as dead as “*Old 


¢ li pride wy oy, 
ent whereby James Z. Geor 
Cin order that he meht n 
O the Consideration o 
(reorgve ¢ broke 
amage Was done mot 
, but the chances of a sue 
WITH W tule | 
n G. Harris a Democrat 
in «6th lala, 
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ved the Elections Committec 


lack of unity 


over the oppositio 


voiced the general opini 


by the senators who we 


furthering silver le@islation that 
th their party at a erueial time: 
Re} ubliear bloe became a dehnite r 
s had been active in furtherine an 
‘tioned by a majority of the part 
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; but they had never 
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led to Stewat a motion that 
ite proceed rrenev bill. 
ir, but the « 
undebatabl ssftul } 
out. Ish: narha 
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allowed 
as dealt 
ll nught be taken up again, as indeed it was by the nar os 
maregims, but the defection of « ight Silve) Republicans 
I", W oleott. Ste wart. Jones, Shoup. nell. Wash 
and Stantord showed a SPrIOUS break in the Republiear 
nt the ME without whichcuch 
Of the Democrat: 
\ 
when it stated 
2" | Kk} line 
been periormed so creatly inter 
; they were willine to 
and 1! Yr Thre 
alitv. Previou ts 
nterest that had not cS 
, and had serioush 
r party when an in its proeram hung i 
uance. The personnel of the bloe did not remain constant : ; 
e bloe itself remained until the silver issue was dead The ae 
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By JOHN \\ () VER 
r, Marks the anniversary of a memorable event 
\Lississiy Yall@y, [Or lb Was Seventrv-t ve 
0 month that Louis Nossuth, the beloved patri 
ieader oO] Hunear ATYIVeEd Ih this New Ur i 
| we 4 } 4 4 
ror turee he had been the guest of irlious eities 
Middle West; and during these three months this region . 
stirred with exe rte Ment Sueh as it | id not kK 
unphal journey of Lafavette, twent seven vears betore 
as this Man about whom people he Calne O €Xcelted * this 
10] Charlies Sumner deseribed as ISTOTI1C, a 
adilaCe, OL Whom Webs Cr Sala: thie 
Walled Tor nearly nineteen hundred years to see his 
SIN suth was born, August 27, in Monok, Hunearvy. 
rom a respectable family, which trae lineage baek 
(reds of Vears To aner rit nobility ! o 
Lamil\ nad Heer noted tor the Mdependent ad 
uced. One alter another, they had taken the side of Be 
is opposed to autoeracy. hie jad suifered many hard 
ut had never wavered in the stand, 
ils of Kossuth s early life must be passed ove) }ULCK 
is reared a | rotestant. He was more to 
manual labor. Quite early he showed evidence of extra 
ee 
renlus and mental ability ii¢ Decale 
ad and re-read Plutare) / if we are to believe 
ers, he loved history, partle iar] the dramatie side 
of Budapest, studied law. 
CSS WHS Ce vered n New \I 


ado peran nt, and living’ in 
events, IWossuth could not keep ont 
i] as, GQeCd, a STO! career, Quarte] I 
ist \ 3. vere bDecomme desperate. Demoera 
! \ autor LeTnICh and HIS eonte } 
} riod CO] { ( 
t ef eventiul year of 1848! In Feh; 
curred the French Revolution in Paris. In \lareh, the 
Vienna to ice. Metternich was overthrow) | 
( Was Bu It Was Io] ! 
moment. the tollowine vaa) the combined powers af 
j i Gl, Lit i ill \\ i 
% O \u rma, sla, and | russia succeeded putt 
lepend | General Gorely. the nluitar | ad r of 
: irned traitor, When Kossuth learned of this. he di 
his country. Helpless and meless, he turned tow ra 
The Czar Russia and the Emperor of Austria di 
CADLUTE Vas arres ad and 1] \ a UrKIS] 
8 Her where the United States found Kossuth in 18 
nore glorious deed could Young’ A rende} 
DrInging’ about | Sueh an act would 
4 = ] { rt ] 4 
’ with our dreams o at day. Remember, this was at 
z period in American history. For the first time 11 
] + ° ] 
ee areer, we were beginning to talk and aet like a w 
\ ] 4 \1 ‘ \ ryy 1 q 
3 We iad just won the Mexiean W ir. Texas had been a 
great empire of the Sout lwest, comprising the present Stat 
; 0, Arizona, | adi, wWevada, and Calitornia 
a aaaeda to our territory. Our imaginatioy was Stirred. © 
] Aare 1) ma tall ahnani 
Cal 10aders, VOUNL OIG, tO talk about Ou 
anda roretoid the dav when it mj t be necessary tor t] 
States to interver nthe altairs of kurope.* Conservat 
rieree, buecha an, Pilimore, Lait Wis Cass, J 
enridge, areyv, Nove} Walker \\ 
a i il 9 i it it 
ai i ces Central 4ul 
4. 


i\ } / 
r leaders, ame em G ra a ) IN 
~ ( A i) | ret York 
ur literary me Mme) , Walt Whit in, and S 
( ere seized by this movement, an a Ee 
Ca Iii SLOTL J i ill 
hetter settine or the di IK 
. 
i \ erusader tor de ho i] 
roun?’ America ever nad a aly ( HISSLO?T O perrorimn, 
er opportunity. roe 
ll must be liberated Phe | nited State must take The si 
itor Foote of Mississippi, LSol, intro 
nt resolution in t Uy ted stat senate, ae iri 
eople of the United States sincere] sympathize tl 3 
pe ed, bv the Senate and House of hepresenta 
da vessel of the United States nav to rece) i ee 
IS COU rv the said Louis Kossu hand his asso ites “ 
passed the senate on Fevpruary <b, V nout al 
LYS 1ater_r, \Let lernand of tilinois ealied the resolution up 
. It passed, the vote being 126 to 42. O e 42 nega 3 
4 4 1] ] +} 
,os came from states east of the Allewheni south 
1 WOTQAS, tne expresslo O SVin 
r Kossuth showed that he would receive his most « lial a 
n the states of the Mississippi Valley. : 

e was taken on Mareh 5, lSol. The tolloy rday Con cme 
onrned res1ent killmore ann? 1 

CIoer, J ky Led Wal } 

Oo Constantinople. INossuth and his tamlly (his wite 
oimed him after a dangerous escape from Huneat 

"9 a heavy onuard., boarded at JAS He ittie 
1 out of the harbor and turned her prow westward. ae 


Lee, olherally 


zed Kossut!] 


resolution 


1] rad land d 
pro. iding for hi 


1O opposed The 


Arkansa 


af Joh W. Olive) 
; + — 4 +s ; 
. Kossuth remarked that he was starting upon the ereat 
1On Of His lite, 
= When Congress convened in December, 1851, Kossni 
earine’ our lores. Senator foote, on the opening 
session, introduced a resolution, providing Tor the apy 
of a reception Commit to receive and enter 
md 
; visitor. He characterized Hh as the most illu triou 
In aii respects, that the present Peneration had produc 
; quarter of the world. 
y his resolution met with some rather stubborn and y 
pposition. Senator Dawson of G orgia opposed it. Ser 
ee of New Hampshire tried to make political capital on 
3 } ldino aq mendment. deelarine that 4 
easure a an QUment, Ge@elaring hat il 
( the | hited States not OnLy pressed svmpathy W 1 
ind His eXiles, but with “’the subjects of Ooppressh 
ery, Whieh had been sc ttled Dy the famous Compro) 
preceding vear. 
x seward, Cass, Douela 5, Shields of Illinois, and Chas 
were the leaders ure ine the adoption ot the | 
QO! December | IX adavs atter Ke iN 
senate passed the re SOLULLON Olt 
Badger of North ( arolina, Borland of | ( 
ee \labama, Dawson of Georgia, Morton of Florida. and | 
x wood of Kentucky.” As on Would expect, it was a wi ! 
% ressman who introduced this resolution in the Hou 
m cember lo, Robinson of Indiana pr sented it. There wer 
O} sing votes, every one of them comine from 
Nae east of the Aleghemes and south of the Ohio Rive) 
3 WeCKS Later, loOwever, question Call ] 
7 whether Kossuth should be received on the floor o 
the Original mot Was iost sight of, and tor sever: 
\\ e question ot interve oO} QO) nterventioy 
nor } S g { 


is worth study 


and lowa, were 


honor to 


world then ( 


Kurope that henee 
al treedom has 


rence 


wers of Kurope 


Yates of Ih 


hand, this 


: 
LOSSUTET Appeal to the Mida ¢ 
debate The congressmen trom Ohio, 
particularly outspoken in favor 
t action. Onlv a few illustrations can be eited het Re 
esSiInan Sweetsel ot declared that time had 
this nineteenth century tor this of twenty-five 
ple to make its power it With all Loree? Ts 
ind. He stated that two of the counties in central Olio, 
had the HNN represent, had passed resolutions cd 8 
to the ih pposition to Russia’s interference i see 
One hundred thousand freemen in central Ohio were os 
red to back him in declaring for interventior If I was pee 
ed to speak Tor the whole Amerigan people, and Nad the 2s 
artie nlate thunder, | would tel] ci Spotie (rover) ome 
ft forth in contests for libert where hs 
4 ] ] + ‘ + 
tituti been trampled under Toot, there mus 
‘+h as there has been in the past... . 1 will 
that portion of the people of my state that author 
represent, that thev will, when the time comes, protest on 
t the interference of Russia in another contest in Hungary ie 
tv.... Lhope that, if Louis Kossuth takes the trouble to ae 
] + ] ] + | + + 
e debates here, he will find that Ohio, n his eonte 
prepared to do him this simple act ot court , but 
pared to say to the world that We are here to-da ror tiie e 
se of representing the people ot this country, and not tor be 
rose ot representing the Autoerat of Russia or the other = 
ois, serving his first tern Congress, 
floor in behalf of Kossuth and declared sympa a 
se. He characterized him as a evreat missionary of fr ae 
ne who was setting on fire the whole e1vil a rid by t ras ae 
rand power and bmllianeyv of his eloquence im the sacred ie 
f humanity. it be intervention whieh di to 
by the HRB Republican, then | am tor mtervent 3 
i 
e intervention to proclaim our sVvmpat! ror anv people, 
ling for disenthrallment from tvram then am fo1 
there was Congressman Molony of Illinois whe red . 


( ) nared thou ind 
| d int by Russia in Hu 
| +] 
receive IXossuth o7 he 
i 
PLOUSE } ssed, D € OI 125 0°04 ind 48 ot the 4 
i> 
{) 
received officially in t House and Sx 
4 
(11! | 1) del i il Ix itti arted 
our vit ne, e@Tal oO oO] the \ 
+ 
pia QO ( an Pit ol, Was the {1} 
the Allegheny Mountains to pa omeral honor, At 
1) } 3 ] rt 
ISS) ¢ l! eid Oh Wecen He] Fesolutions yw 
irging Ix uth to visit the city on his western trin. ] 
tiampton, a to. rmember ob Congress, pi ( 
yt | or ‘AGE bra yr 
itd | ilit eC] | OngTes LU) iis 
\merica. The keynote of this meeting in Pittsbure 
i ndisputable right of the Uy ad States to intervene in | 
rs. Congressman Hampto) struck this keynote 
ould Russia continue to interfere in her eneroas 
Lu tor n par | WOULG SAN to our 2over) 
4 \ ] 4 
monstrate with Emperor Nicholas, use al] diplomati 
But if th all, write vour commands with the pol 
: sword, and th the cannon’s mouth. 
wal irshall, the nex speaker, deela 
Chs O and Allegheny ( OUNLY Were 
vention, not a mere svmnathetie Intervention either, 
th ould, 1 necessary, be conducted by our Yankee 
Oldalers. Washineton’s tarewell 1 essage Was interprete 
\ ] ] ] 
Honorable W. W. Irwin to mean that we should keep 
J aillanees only, but that we should forn 


humanity, wherever it might be. ‘* A) 
Washington alive todayv,’’ he added. ld 


Ne Wow 


) ASSISt the opp 


t J fi} 

ear to Hungary. No, he would rush 
wherever they are.’’ 

fe 


Ws he was the euest of the a every da Vas 
excitement. 1here was a note of ront 
LI all OULT le’ eS i mel . ssuth 
t, as he entered the West, he would diseove} new ae 
vw freedom. Dr. D. Leasure, of Neweastle, Pa aid aN 
him, You, Sir, ar how enterime the ) » 
Waters, the great vi ot the Wes You et 
men whose character is peculiar onlv to thems ( aa 
I 
see the pioneers of the western wilderness, — a hardy = 
] race, WHO, WILT 2 Tlie a Li tile Lit 
ichieved the wonders of this modern age. To the Amer Bs 
| + 1 . 
rd WeEsT has a talismanie power. Its boundless terri nia 
SOLL, 1LUS laAJeSUC TIVers, 10S INeXnaustiple mineral 
s, and above all e great and untiring enere’y of its peo pe 
e only empire 1s the mind, point it out as the very en a 
ad piace of power, where one day treemen may dictate poy 
a Gespotle WOrid 1n arms. 
lowing day, the Honorable W. W. Loomis in greeting = 
, reminded him ot the tact that he had now passed thi poe: 
Allegheny Mountains, and was standing for the first time ae 
rv entrance or the great valley of the \lississip} 1 
produce its parallel. Here is emphatiealls the great 
rious ‘Temple of Liberty. * 
v, Kossuth said that he had alwavs felt a Kind OL may tah 
TOW Tha \\ af ‘ it | 
LOM, LOWATA Lil¢ t seemed as laradala 
ere Whispering 1nto his ears, saying, *‘that there, ‘here 1s 
e where the hopes of my bleeding country will be re i : 
and nere upon the very threshhold of the West bow 
A 
dmiring awe, but also with joy, before it, like the fire-wor hae 
Chebians ot Persia, bowed before the rising’ Sun, aS the 
heht and lie sald that, as he crossed the Alle 
and entered the West. he discovered the truth 
old SWISS proverb that the spirit ol reedom loveth to i 
7 
the mountains. The weather had been cold, but the a 
ain hearts were warm. And up through the mountair a 
there sprung up around me the vet Howers Of sympathy 
C] as nature 
ad, 


eXpressions and 
peared lh every sue OF The Pittsbur papers duri 
tnat eit () Ol he 
Pittsbureh wa ors ization of wom 


remembered that Kossuth was accompanied by | 


al 
as Known, Madame Kossuth was the first Kuropeat 
high station to visit America. And it Was in Pittsbure} 


suth received word (later found to be a false report 


mav account tor t 


Of this eit , the Gateway to the West’? led 
eC! movement Lmerica for giving aid to Kossu 

lit organized a local women’s elub whieh thie 


n embers, and S1.040. They next 
reanization of branch societies throughout the 
issued a stirring appeal, addressed 
Women of the West.’ and calling upon the wom 


western cities to organize Kossuth Clubs, and to ent 


( e which he represented.” The men and women ot P 
were in dead earnest in their support of Kossuth. On 
d e spentin the city, both local papers announced 
ud is well as wa ded I'he 
called upon to contribute muskets, rifles, pistols, and 
tion to the cause he represented. General Larimer. tre 


the Association for the Friends ot Hungary of Alleghe 


i | 
ty, received the offerings and receipted for them. The a 
ment nt on to say that ‘*during the war of 1849, Kossut 
vices. Let him not fall again trom that eause. CO 
army of 400,000 men if they had arms. Send in th 
] | ] +i. 
they are not needed here, but they soon will be ePTeath' 
+] 
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mother had died, Phese conditions 
and sympathy that the women ol Pittsburgh man 
pee Kossuth’s visit. But whatev: r the reason, the fact 
Ol 
i} 


R 


declaring that in standing on the shores of Lake Erie 


reme Court 


vending ten busy days in Pittsburgh, Kossuth resumed 


] } ] 
rn journey. Cieveland was the next eitv to be visited, 
route to that place was lined with men a ad wom . old 
o, A press report stated that it seemed as if every me, 
ack Trom the railroad, were deserted, and that al 
s had gathered alone the route to see and hear this 
der? Over $1,000 was collected at the various stops 
road. 
s receptiol n Cleveland was a e@ala affair. Suel 
orand, brilliant, and enthusiasti filled the 
ring’ the time e was the guest ot that atv. The pub 
ieccorded him was held in Melodeon Ha Viavor Cass 
he Ol welcome betore i crowd ot peo 
Danner Was hune over the stave with these words, 
NTERVENTION, PEACEABLY, OR?? 


lving to the address of weleome, Kossuth struck a happy 


ling in the very eradle of an unborn nation. ‘*T stand 
onderful spot,’’ said he, ‘‘around which, a half century 


he banks of the Cuyahoga, the Indian chief Black Hawk 


vVarr1ors to battle, where now a powertul voune nation 


ked to old Kurope by that wonderful road, which in 


itv lakes, the Great Architect of the world constructed 
ie for the eommunity of interests between the new and 


xt city to be visited was Columbus. He arrived there 
wary 4. The Ohio legislature was in session, and during 


Stay, he Was the of the General \ssembly, 


euben W ood, Lic utenant Governor \Iedill, Men bers of 


, and other dignitaries joined in extending 


official weleome. Judging from press reports, | think it 
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nds otf Hunearyv was 
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(/ 
WaS More Warmly rece) 
visited. His reception ( 
ere great occasions. He did 
hing triends to his eaus 
r. His illustrations were t 
O} is address to tf] 
ie () » Was adn tt ay 
was bor? us is heart 
reme la hid 
uture was bounded by f} 
V anticipations are realize 


a 


nade Tor organizing local units in 
() Was made LO} l 1! 
donated to the Kossuth { 
LO the VOossuth und si 
) +} + + ¢ 
esta ive lnstrueti 
Mation of rus that were } 
y 9 m 
() Kossut] S Cause Lhe resolution pn 
1} no th} | 
Vuring the excitement, in the midst 
Ing addresses, Kossut] fainted fi 
‘ } | 
Oo be take n to IS room. He soon 1 
O leave WO Gavs tate? or 
Olumbus to Cineinnati was one 1 
Od nd « 
Wi GQ ala a Spe il committee of the 


{ 

reet him 
‘ ] 

Walled hilt 


ne hero 

Feb. 7, 18: 
LSS 

} 7 


At 


to 


Jol | 
Kossuth 
state Ji 
tv ior | 
speak 
riate. 
ren Ind 
Union j ear he 
su 
leh m\ 
S day n 
the Ohio Se nate were so moved hy hy 
rio ited five dollars me) his cause. \ { 
ale | 
Che journe 
maren., Governo) 
“ ture aecomnante d Ko suth. A briet stop at Cedarville w: 
4 where he collected . At Xenia, over two thous 
to ind $300 were added to his 1 
iona nat Springfield. Davton a: 
: enthusiastic crowd greeted him, and add d $145 to his pul 
. Hamilton, a crowd had been waiting all day @ catch 
elimpse of rroup added $400 to hi 
24 Pit rt P st, F 
44 rg P Feb. 14. 1852: Pitts irg Ga ette. Fel 


ind raised its rl 


vour child’s pasti 


rain approached Cincinnati, Kossutl vrreatest 
10n OF Nis ¢ Ire American trip. Lhe railroad tracks 
lined with peo} ie, Wspaper it i the 
i i I I 
t L0U,000, and declared it is the gvreatest d ) ever 
\ 
n the West.’ For weeks, Cincinnati had 
iS his train pulled the stati late that te! 
‘ ] 
roar OL Cannon announced His arrival. Fitt | l na 
: a crowded about the sta ) and ad ent stre \ hoe 
Lavol Pavlor ; na a Hall Qo miliital ( 
id patriotie soeleties, escorted him to the Burnett House 
larters Guring stay in the e@itv. One enthu stile re 
i that the outs that went up from that mightv peopl me 
aught he knew, ave reached the throne ot 
i 
of Kossuth’s two weeks’ it was filled with reeen 
nes, speeches, and banquets. Limitations of space al ee 
mention only two. Lhe eitv’s otheral reception occurred oD 
lal 13. Honorable Caleb Smith gave he aadre 0 
e. IWwossuth’s response was, indeed, worthy of the 
i answer vou, He sald, let me look over this spirited Boe 
MO? “17 t within tl Wy no 
q WilO Wil L til WINKING ( ra 
La OL ToOrests 1nto a l Ci 
1 there exXtstS a preaiction that DY tue iP OL Ou 
q + ] . + 4 ef ] 
vill be the greatest eitv in the world. Rare 
West! The Wes ol ie | ather Wa rs! 
OU Call see tae cradie oO ad newpdorh buMmanl he 
i cradle! Why, a eradle is the sleeping place of a d " 
ot Cinemnati, vou are the child, which awa Ing in an Foie 
te mo awav hve lntt « vy) +41 
cnedad moment, swept away D ary 
] ] 4 
be EE me work, | am awed by the presenti ae 
vour manhoed’s task. 
[he other reception to be noted was the one given hit el ae 
other reception to be noted was the one gy him on ft ¢ ee 
22, Washineton’s birthday. The large dining hall in the 
House was fittingly decorated. The center picture was a eae 
. 
gh Post, Feb. 14, 1852. ae 
gh Gazette, Feb. 17, 1852 ee 
Feb. 17, 1852. 
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full-length portrait of Washington. On the right, was 
Andrew Jackson; on the left, Kossuth. They were drapx 


the national colors, and the tri-color of Hungary. A pedest 


mounted by a figure representing Kossuth tramping tl 


of Austria under toot, stood at the end of the room. 


eave this toast: ‘‘Here in the wilderness, m the boson 


n, editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, pr 


creat West, in the city of 100,000 inhabitants, whence 
the first public move in America for his liberation from c 
do we weleome Louis Kossuth, the champion of selt-go 
in Hurope.”’ 

Kossuth’s address fills three columns in the Enqur 
his concluding remarks can be quoted here. He said: 
Washington alive and here today, he would be with me. B 


let me end. Spirit of the departed, smile down trom heavy 
this appreciation of my country’s cause. Warm the heart 


beloved people — and the time will yet come when not « 
own country, but liberated Europe also, will be a liv 


ment to thy immortal name.’ 


After spending fifteen days in Cincinnati, and raising 


SS50.000 Cone estimate gave the amount as KD0,000 
started tor Louisville. Governor Morehead of Kentu 


come to Cincinnati to meet Kossuth, and attended the 
eiven in his honor on Washington’s birthday. He had tak 


sion at that time to assure Kossuth that no state would 
Kentucky, th 


e oldest state formed out of the wilderness, 
eeiving him. 

Kossuth’s reception in Louisville, while pleasant and cor 
was not so enthusiastic as the ones in Ohio, or in Pittsb 


One reason for this was the lukewarm attitude assun 


Henry Clay. During Kossuth’s visit in Washington he had 


on Clay and had found him only mildly interested in thi 


or: 


earian cause. Clay was now a very sick man; he died a few 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Feb, 23, 1802 


18 


Kossuth, 


\ 
Li 
) 
\ 
\ 
| 
LA 
: 
1 Pittsburgh Gazette, Feb. 27, while still in Cinemnat 
5 brief sit ft Newport and Covington, Ky. In Newport he was greeted 
: MeRea of the Barracks, and received a salute of fourteen rounds fired 1 
is “ae ce wos hand purse with $17 and was told to use it t 
mmunition, to rid intry of despotism and opp! 
} was 3 Kentucky wou furnish ten thousand men to fight 
if needed. 
} 


A 


nd Was closed 


4 


that Kossuth 


( 


‘he Louisy ille 


rst founded in 


e conservative views of 


, . It was 
aper, and it had good reason for 
uls was already becoming a hot bed of liberali etner 
lism. The influx of immigrants following 

‘48 brought thousands of 


cd more than her sh; 


radicals to ft 


Ws 
WaS one Oj these 


Republican 


Mossuth’s Appea he Middle West 1933 
His to all ideas of expansion, and partie 
invthing savoring of muropean intervention, His stand 
ell KNOWN DY constituents, and this tended LO dampen 
isiasm tor Kossuth in the Blue Grass Sta e. os 
would be a mistake to imply SRR sid not find a ge 
welcome in Louisville. of Febru 
iled him as the ‘*¢ hampion of Freedom,’’ and insist d 
{ Mission on whieh he had come was as holy, as noble, and tae 
ous as that tor wnieh our Revolutionary Fathers had irs 
ree Quarters OF a Century avo. 
Louisville, Kossuth made a hurried trin to Indiananol} oe 
( addressed a large crowd as empied 1n the State HLlouse 
lembers OF the indiana le@isiature, and state othelals 
this meeting. An indiana Association for the Friends ae 
vary Was organized, and money contributed to the Kos Se 
4 ia. 
By boat, Kossuth continued on down the Ohio. thence un the ae 
. 4 . 4 e 4 
ypi to St. Louis. He reached the Missouri metropolis on ‘ 
reception here, while cordial, did not compare 
the ones in Ohio. There were two elements that seemed to ai 
‘against Kossuth. One of these the lesser of the two Bs 
the weather. A constant downpour of rain fell durine the o 
ree davs following his arrival. The HOOds not onlv pre aoe 
i the noldimg of receptions and parades, arranged in his Re 
] 1 4 : 4 ? ; 
OU LIKE Galipened the enthusiasm o 
ends. 
econd factor was the attitude of the leadine nat 
CONG Lactor Was the attitude ol] ne newspanel 
Louis. the Wisso iV) hep dil. Chis organ, one ot the 
the upper Mississippi Vallev. represented 
the older families, which meant 
{ 
4 
\\( A Mr. Boernstein, editor of the 
cy, is described as a Socialist. a radi 
ples of liberty trom Kurope, and transplant them to the aa? 
polis Journal, March 1, 1852. a 
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virgin plains of America.’’ His notions of liberty wer 
acterized as ‘‘unbridled licentiousness.’’ The foreign lar 
papers were noticeably loud in singing Kossuth’s praise; 
this, in turn, caused the older and more conservative pay 
of which the Missourt Republican was typical, to look wi 
caution on the rantings ot the newcomers. 

Nevertheless, St. Louis did give Kossuth a rousing w 
He addressed a crowd of over 5,000 people in the old M 
Place on Lucas Street. Mayor Kennett and a committee « 
hundred extended him the official weleome. On this oc 
Kossuth remarked that, standing on the banks of the Missi 
he was weleomed and cheered as warmly and heartily 
he first stepped upon our shores. ‘** Distance, and the halo ot 
[ suffered, and what I did, had cast some halo of exp: 
around my name.... but has that sympathy subsided?... 
it rolls on, swelling as I progress, .... here in St. Lou 
namesake city, it rolls on, swelling as I progress on my) 

Numerous evidences of sympathy might be noted. Eac! 
ing that he addressed contributed sums, ranging from $100) 
$1,080. One of his ardent admirers, Mr. Alexander Kays 
nated to the Hungarian Fund a tract of land (240 acres 


side the city, which was to be sold, and the proceeds don il 


his cause. The one condition that he placed on the gift wa 


it be named ** Kossuth Hill,’’ and that the purchaser convert 


half of it into a vineyard.” 


During his visit in St. Louis, Kossuth received an invit 
from Governor Hempstead of Iowa, urging him to visit 
state. Governor Hempstead reminded him of the fact that ‘ 


ernor Ujhazy and a number of those brave and gallant 


who had fought with Kossuth in Hungary, were now resid 


of Iowa, and joined him in extending the invitation. ‘‘S 
you visit us, you will find a people who scorn oppressio1 


liberty, and who deeply sympathize with all those who 


struggling for the establishment of Republican and Free 


ernment throughout the world 


Missouri Republican, Mareh 18, 1852 
Mareh 13, 185: 
Ibid., March 12, 18 


Ibid., Mar 11, 1852. 
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accompanied Kossut 
uth was not able t 
>more extende cities near 
Kossuth started for New Orlear 
Mayor Kennett 
eck Scott. He 


nor Foote, and 


Mareh 27, near the noon hour, Kossuth arrived 
Orleans, and was escorted to the St. Louis Hot 
yr and a committee of the general council 

no parade was held in his honor. Kossuth ap] 
lukewarm reception in this city. He attribut 
orrect version that the New Orleans 

s Louisville speech, and his references t 

¢ his four-day visit in New Orleans, Kossuth 


iends. But there was never that sincerity and 
arked his receptions in the Ohio Valley 
¥, OD April kK he bade farewe ll to the cities o 
‘alley. After a brief ei at Mobile, where 


enthusiastic reception accorded him since leavin 
he continued on around the coast, up to New York. . 
our of New England, and western New York, he lef 
July 14, 1852 
New York Times, on the eve of his departur 
ears hence, there will be nothing of which an individual 
more eagerly boast than that he has seen, heard, and per 


1 


ps grasped the hand of the great statesman of Hungary; the 
0 of the nineteenth century, the Epaminon das, the last Greek 
uropean annals. May triumph attend him. 


is Kossuth departed from our shores. For three months he 


been the honored guest of the Middle West. Horace M: ann, 


tanding on the floor of Congress, and describing Kossuth’s 


rogress after he crossed the Allegheny Mountains and entered 
Ohio Valley, said it was ‘‘one such as no Roman Consul re- 


1? 


ig from foreign conquests and laden with spoils of war, had 
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known. 


t Kossuth’s Appeal to the Middle West 195 : 
and wn the Missis aie 
Kos lon, nor any ot 
t. Louis. 
s. Through the 
steamboat Mississippi, to 
t Cover EEE was received by the House of Repr = 
UI the @1ty 
Chere 
the upon 
trently 
seis d it to 
i eceived 
le hosts 
ithusiasm 
the Mis 
4 . 
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‘ew Orleans True Delta, Mar. 27, 1852, copied in Pittsburgh Gazette, Apr. 8 os. 
torial, New York Times, copied in Pittsburgh Gazette, July 12, 1852 eG 


GRAIN TRADE OF NEW ORLEANS. 1804-16 
for A mad re] rts. The stn ius 1 f 
) \ Cal aid Casured ! 
+ ‘ 4 \} 
ee ore esti ed East, and removed the differene 
IDDL ntryv. With the nish and 
! Tro? Ipp1, AAmerican nroduee 1 
all ! rreren Phe future of New Orleans 
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(40, lliustration, when a food se; 
isted Yew Orleans, the F rene ettlements in 
Over pounds of flour. Some twenty 
aiter the iimois country had become English. the Colo | 
had attention turn ad to the fertility of this s etlon, 
‘ reported to be abounding with wheat, eattle, and prov 
ibe kinds.* Kaskaskia, Ne Madrid, St. Louis, and St. Genevi 
Orven mentioned as centers of a grain trade.* At the on 
the AQ rican NeVOLUTION, these distriets were tapped ti l 
aS Supplies Tor the various armies on rating in the West. ( 
: Ro rs Clark, for example. obta ned at one time o 
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198 W. F. Galpin 
transportation, he adds, retarded the growth of this 
Nor were conditions any better in Indiana.? In the ma 
far as grain ij concerned, the custom clearances for the 
support the view held in respect to the trade from India 
HMlinois.** Elsewhere in the Ohio Valley, large supplies 
and flour were obtained for the market in New Orleans ‘| 
that this trade had been considerably hampered, was 
reasons tor the Louisiana Purchase. The story ot this 


the part played im it by an agricultural West is too well 


to call for repetition. Suffice it to say that a surplus of food 


steadily increasing year after year, Was certain to ea 
way to market. 

The ten years which followed the purchase proved 
period of great prosperity for the agrarian interest 
United States. It was an era of general European y 


American wheat and flour were In great demand in Ene 


the West Indies. Small wonder was it, therefore, that sy 


were shipped from the Ohio Valley to these quarters, c 
way of New Orleans. 

Morgantown, Charleston, Wheeling. and Holidays € 
Virginian towns which cleared large supplies for New ( 
much to the dislike of the merchants of Old Virginia w 


In many ways to divert this trade to Alexandria, Geore 


and Norfolk." Klizabethtown, Pittsburgh, Monongahela 
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seaver Town, Bedford, and Brownsville are some of the 
lvania towns whose names were well known to the ¢rain 
ints of New Orleans.’ Cincinnati, Steubenville, Marietta, 
Hamilton, Jeffersonville, Augusta, Louisville, Mays 
Bardstown, Boonsborough, Woodford, and Frankfort are 
the many towns in Ohio and Kentueky which exported 
nd flour to New Orleans.'* Brownsville and Clarkesville 
nessee, and New Madrid and Cape Girardeau in what is 
ssourl, Should also be mentioned.’® Finally, Natchez sent 
es to New Orleans. Natchez for a time was a customs port, 
it were sent grain and flour from the Ohio Valley for 
rt to New Orleans. It is probable, therefore, that very lit 
the grain which left Natehez had its origin in what is now 


\lississippl and southern Tennessee. 


of the above mentioned trade Was carried on by means ol] 


ississippl, the Ohio, and their many tributaries. Thomas 
noticed this when traveling near Morgantown. ‘‘In the 
nn and spring,’’ he writes, ‘‘it [the Monongahela] is gen 
covered with what are called trading and family boats; 
mer loaded with flour.... of the country and destined for 
cky and New Orleans.’’*? The Allegheny, Youghiogheny, 


ngahela, and Ohio carried grain and flour from western 


svyivania to the Mississippi, and thence by that stream these 
es reached New Orleans. Other tributaries of the Ohio, like 


f the better known were Johnson & Dx sey, Williamson & Pattor A | 
Frimblet, James Toby, E. Driscoll IJ 
{ Tune > 1802 q tes 
g Marietta having on board 800 1 
going down the Ohio bound to the West Indies.’’ Niles’ kly Reqiste 
8 et from L N ( | 
tches a Tov I 1S] 148 
13, 180 vs that 4,846 1 
s als M ( 198 lk | 
System.’’ Oh { cal a IT Pu t 
sag 1 interesting 
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; 
Great \ Scioto, \Mluskineum. bennessee, Cy 
Green, Kent and Great Kanawha rivers Hoated 
Ol cor? ra eal, and flouy 
\ partial picture of this trade ea be given for the 
; to 1807. It is unfortunate that the sources tor these fis 
complet however, 1s given to impress 
( “ec and value of this trade. For the vears n ted, 
4 403 barrels of flour, and 43.63] bushels of corn ent 
? Urieans trom these variou States. Of this 29,091, 35, 
barrels of flour came trom Virginia, Kentucky, a 
respectively, 6,150 bushels of corn 
: Kentuck lone. Smaller amounts of flowy and corn ¢ 
: Ohio and Tennessee, wi eatt shipments from Mi 
Indiana, and Missouri. Oats, peas, beans, and rve fI 
: entered in New Orleans in very small quantities \I 
Up pile lvania appear to have cleared 
: burgh and from points on the Monongahela River. On J 
LSO6, Lor illustra one \leGraw entered in New Orl 
: barrels of flour which he had brought from the Monone 
trict on eight barques or flats.** During the first SIX 
LS0D, 11,245 barrels of flour left Pittsburgh out of a to 
14,964 barrels which cleared from \ irious towns in Pi 
: vania. Again, during the months from lebruary to Ju 
3,283 barrels of flour were shipped from Pittsburgh ot 
14.245 barrels Ich Pennsylvania for New Orlea 
5 l the first Ix months oft 1S07 out of a total ot 18,499 
whieh left Pennsvlvani 10,155 cleared from Pittsbun 
During the three years, 1805 to ISU/, Charleston expor 
e New Orleans 16,314 barrels of fl ir out of a total of 2 hehes 
rels which entered that port from Virginia by way of 
r. For 18 aan tn fox 
1808, papers exixt 4 
S were of Some carried as hig 
( ( YY es } its w nt to N 
\ engag from port to 
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howe 
demand for era 


Indies, One should 


lood, 


Napoleonie era. 


w Orleans 


ntral America, an 
a grand total of 
American ships, for f 


was shipped to the West 


Martinique, St. Bartholomews 
from this that New 


1 Spanish isle 


‘e largely furnishe¢ 


lhe Grath Lraa \ 
() 29600 haw ] (‘hy 4 
(over 0,0 Darreils ne Same 
it of a total of 12.898 barrels which entered New Or ee: 
m Relatively large amounts also Came trom 
lle, Tennessee, and Mavsville, Frankfort and Louis Sh 
these figures are not to be considered as giving 
1] 4 ty ] 1eh } hl, + | 
all he Trade Whien prodabdly existed, the are § 1] 
r to give an idea of what the Ohio Vall was fur Se 
Orleans during the period noted. That the Ol 
| ended to merease cannot, at present, D tated Wit pean 
as the n and flour increased in Kurone 
\Vcst also recall that, by the close ot 
eroup of new states had come into being’, and that others ee 
pproaching state dicatine, in part, that the agri 
uture of the West was attracting’ thousands ot indi AO 
from the states east of the Allee enles., \lore CONVINEIDY hog 
s to pe toun In an eXaminhation Ot the trade ¢ 
( eans auring the 
ur and grain trom Nc had been sold for som en 
the Louisiana Purchase in the neighboring mat 
rica and the West Indies. Durine 1801 and 1802, for ex Bee 
es of produce trom New Orleans are listed in oot 
New York and Jamaiea papers. beginning with Cae 
SU, larKed increase took place In this trade. in that ear, : 
r to the amount of 19,331 barrels was shipped to e West 
Klorida. During the period 
S04 to J 4+ barrels cleared New Or ache 
chi foreign Of this total 
ud see} ely supplied the 
ch rather than the British islands, 
{dvertiser, July 20, 1802; Kingst Vl { tiser, Aug. 4, 1 eae 
1801, and Aug. 3, 1802. 
nees have been found as for } 
t f these years and tl s the total an I Ve reer 
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andria, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York. The trad 
tween New Orleans and the Spanish and French West | 
partly explained by recalling that both Spain and Frane 
held sway over New Orleans. Further, this fact tends 
strength to the opinion that there was an export trad 
L803. Of the remaining export, 50 per cent cleared for the S 
ish Peninsula, 14 per cent to Pensacola, 7 per cent to | 
America, and the rest (about 5 per cent) to England, 
Africa, South America, and Mexico. 

On the basis of these facts certain deductions may bi 
First, and probably the most interesting, is the relati 
which existed between New Orleans and the Embargo. ‘I 
an embargo had been quite common in America ever sit 
spring of 1807. That England and France could expect t 
republic to sit idly by while these two powers violated h 
trality at every turn, was more than could be expected 
vet, in the mind of the peace-loving Jefferson there exi 
desire to foree a war. An embargo, so he argued, might 
means of protecting American rights and at the same 
avoiding an appeal to arms. Others thought the same, a1 
all econeerned, from Portsmouth to New Orleans, knew 
impending embargo. In December, 1807, such a measur‘ 
law, and brought to an end, in most American ports, the 
of flour and grain which of late had been quite large. 

In New Orleans, however, no increase took place WwW 
arrival of the rumor that an embargo might be levied. 
the grain merehants of that city were opposed to the 
shipping corn, but rather because there was probably 
export. Official notification of the embargo was slow in r¢ 
New Orleans. And although it is evident that Brown, tli 
collector, knew of the measure, clearances continued dur 
cember, 1807, and the first two months of the new year. b 
admitted all this in a letter to Gallatin, and adds that 42 
had left his port from the time the embargo was known | 


‘ans until the receipt of the official notification on J 
26, 1808. A sharp reprimand from Gallatin followed, wit! 
tions to be more cireumspect in the future. Privately, 


Galla Ink xpressed the thought that he was not over 


) 
We 
1) 
la 
] 
if 
| 
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Brown’s eareless action. A little flour, it was thought, might 
und its way to Havana, and some cotton to England; 
r however, ot further value except that W hich had el ared 


ohboring American ports. 


in’s reasoning’ seems to have been largely correet. Coast 


sarances ot flour, cotton, and other commodities actually 


ied during these three months. lixports of flour and 


oreign ports, however, were limited to but 216 barrels, 


200 left for Liverpool in January, while the remainder 
| in February for Pensacola. 


Cotton, on the contrary, 
Lo have been exported in considerable amounts, not o1 


rthese months but through the entire life of the Embargo. 


this cotton was shipped to Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
and Boston; very little left for a foreign port. 
hat extent violations of the embargo existed in New Or 
would be hard to state definitely. Proximity to the West In 
id to American ports south of Norfolk, made it relatively 
ra eargo ‘‘to be blown’’ away to a forbidden market.” 
r, without a more efficient navy than that which the 
ies of Jefferson could afford, a ship might leave without 
nee In comparative ease and safety. Gallatin admitted, by 
mmer of 1808, that violations of this type existed every 
but that under the present law little could be done to 
these illegal acts.” It is probable, therefore, that some 
nd flour may have left New Orleans in this fashion. To 
xtent, however, one is entitled only to guess, 
ought to be a very modest one, 
ther interesting aspect of the trade is the export which 
ade to the Spanish Peninsula. As is well known, the then 


ng theater of the European war had penetrated far into 


5. tin to Jeffs 
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SI 
efferson Papers, Vol. 17 29, 1808 (Mss. in Library 
ported seareity in East Florid n the spring of 1808 ised a demand in = 
w Orleans market. Governor rne refused t n export the 
41 wit 
r 1808, 38,201 bales of cotton cleared New Or s, of whi 1.007 sca 
ntes, Liverpool, Green k, nd Belfast foreig por t k 
stration see the Colu an Centinal (Bos —M 1. 1808 ae 
| 
Brown, Mareh 9, OS y ( es 
n to Jefferson \ LSOS. Jeffers ] \ 
_ 


JU4 Gal) } 
] +13 { ] ! 
; tus district. It is also common knowledee that Bri 
: had been Statloned tor some time In Spain and Port 
q 
OF states to provide enough even for 
needs, ae an ullusual demand the Hritish ComMn ! 
na food tor the Knelish troops. britain, littl 
had, tor Kneland no longer erey enough to care fo) 
Wants, and the of south NUSSIA Were closed DV t 
and di mauic viciories of Napoleon. On]y from t] | 
states suppl be had, a taet 
produce to hie’h Vels, ihe story OL 
IAS 3 ady been told, but to it mav be added the faet 
merchants of New Orleans Slared in the huge pro 
adPose from this trathe and flour.”? [In LSUY and 
ta peen Made in the Peninsular trade. and 
O Hese undertakinge'’s stimulated tnuese merchant O 
{ ] 1+) 4 
hel “Dari and 1812 a total of 66,098 barr 
crearea Wew Orleans tor the use of (he Dritish troo} 
reninsula. M« Ol this entered t e harbors of Cadiz at 
It may be that publ C in New Orleaa Ss frown 
CO}! (rade aiter the outbreak of Val 
Ri SU} DIVINE Lilt DYritish SOLCLE Te 
One sS Count) Was a War With Britain May explall 
I 
O1 ANY Clearances alte) JULY, 1512. On the other hana, } 
ie LO. were at work both in Hneland and Amerien t 
1,] ] + Ad ] 
Most prohtable trade Jetlerson, eXample, und 
circumstances saw no ¢ereat harm feeding one’s enemy. 
( ViCWS In New @)} Calis, CANNOT De Stat 
tt seems howe er, that peculiar loeal eond 
ie removed the need ot (aking any stand Oh the issue wh 
: 
; Where in America caused so muc] talk. A harvest failm 
Onio Va rote certainly must have eut short a su 
. roreign export.” Further, the demands made upon New () 
fo. ippues Tor the American troops stationed in 
and | must bave turned mueh of the export 
i inl I , XXVIII, 24-45: ana The Grain Supply of I 
P. and J P. Cut ] Corres en I; 
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in to Kuropean ports. The presence Of an export to 


yf the grain and flour which left New Orleans during 
leonie period cleared for foreign ports. Boston, Provi 
ew York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and Sa 
s well as Mobile and Fort Stoddard, reeeived moderate 
ts ron New ()rieans the \lobil received 
t amount. Over half otf th our was shipped during 
! rge bodies of American troops were stationed in 
ict. Similar circumstances and needs explain the ex 
: Kort Stoddard and other west Florida points. The clear 
re constant or regular 
the vear of the embargo, 11,321 barrels of flour « red, 
but barre] were § ipped to ports 1 I'l of 
ow Florida. Nearly one-half of the nt pped in 
s exported to Charleston, and with the exeeption of but 
lred barr S to Kort Stoddard. |] was elt red rea 
that r. From this it would appeat the emb 
, to some extent, a coastwise t * in flour. And y ( 
ave been the ease to a certain degree, it 1 teresting 
hat in no single ear was there a shipment after August, 
t to the nerehborine ports of Mobile, Fort Stoddard, and 
his is very noticeable in the year 1811, i 1 040 
lett Yew Orleans chiefly ror northern po. \ all, 


\ ports during the vears 1805 to 1814, of whieh 21,040, 
1016 barrels lett in 1811 and 1512 respectively 

etting this export, was an import of 48,042 barrels,** ap 

ly 60 per cent of which came from Baltimore. Philadel 

d New York may be eredited with 29 and 9 per cent, r¢ 

ely, of the total amount imported by New Orleans. The 


nder, about 3 per cent, eame from Norfolk, Georgetown, 


during these vears existed to ¢ Jan St. Bay mews 
10 4 1 14 T 
s 1812 » It ls Likely K e 


i 

iC la from late in the vear 1812 to the close of 1814 adds anaes 

trongth to this view. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
] 

War of 1812. 

d 
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Savannah, Charleston, Newport, and Fort Stoddard 
ot importance. 

Contrasting the domestic trade in export with that i 
one notes that shipments were often made in the same y 
even in the same month that flour was being imported. D 
1808, for illustration, when exports were made to New \ 
Baltimore, imports ot flour were received from these I 
in New Orleans. Generally speaking, in each year n 
bulk of the import came during the latter half of the y 
in the case of the export the shipments were made dur 
first half of the vear. And while it does not seem wisi 
too much of this point, the fact remains that, to a degree, 
tend to explain in part why New Orleans engaged in b 
export and an import trade.” Contrasting, however, the do: 
trade with the export to foreign states, it is quite safe t 
that New Orleans was chiefly a center for the export and 1 
the import of flour. Of the total amount of flour which | 
through the customs in New Orleans, approximately 85 pe 
was exported, chiefly to foreign ports. 

While further research wili doubtless tend to 
amounts listed in this article, enough has been present dt 
the importance of New Orleans as a grain port. Most e 
New Orleans did not, and indeed could not, rival the mor 
portant cities to the north. Alexandria, Norfolk, New Yor! 
timore, and Philadelphia out-distanced New Orleans 
much trouble. It is believed, however, that with the clos 
Napoleonie wars, and with the rapid development of the | 
Valley, the volume of the export from New Orleans rose b 
amount and value. By the middle of the century, the grai 
flour shipped from New Orleans exceeded that which 
from certain northern ports which, during the Napoleonic 
had eclipse d New Orleans. These ports, however, had elim! 


prominence as a result of certain peculiar economie and po 


factors existing both in America and in Europe. These 
largely tended to disappear with the advent of peace in 1515, 
as a result, flour exports from these cities dropped. At th: 
Even in the ease of exports to foreign states, most of the trade 
f of the year. The difference, however, between the an 


before and after July 1, is too slight to warrant stressing this fact t 


+ 
Sh 
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the agricultural center of America, in so far as grain was 


d, moved westward; and with this westward movement, 
Orleans grew into a grain port of size and importance.** 


faets are too well known to warrant any further comment. 


Li 


ehly instructive, however, to note that the inception of 


trade of New Orleans came during the Napoleonic 


s t Im] ts from e O} Mississ \ 
see I Aart L860, 1 elvi. 
mpo! ( New Orle gs is 8 wn by + 

se from her Ar r Alex \ g 
ind which may be taken as an examy exported du gr the s i 
is article, 158 barrels of flour. Larger at nts were di ss 8 d 
phia, New York, Norfolk, and Baltimore. Corn, wheat g . 
from these various pe rts in larger amounts than from New Or il 
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ip LETTERS FROM A CIVIL WAR OFFICER 

By A. T. Votwi ER 

Seventieth Regiment. Indiana Volunteers. of 

In Harrison, later President of the United Stat 

3 nel and Samuel Merril] lieutenant colonel, was rais 

Indianapolis in r sponse to Lincoln’s urgent. eal] 

volun rs in the summer of 1862. Tts 1,000 men we 
sent to Bowling Green, Kentucky. to help stop Bragg 
ror over a year while it was kept euardine important 
In Kentucky and Tennessee. and developed into a fin 
machine, 800 strone. In the sun mer of 1864 its desi 

pate in battle was more Qa 


wan gratified in the eampajey 


Atianta. It was ith Sherman on Maren to the 
An } 7 
Lto \\ netor part his army in 1865. 


Colonel Harrison at mes commanded a brigade and 
war breveted brigadier general. After L865, his plac 

nel was often taken by Samuel Merril] who won promot 

captain to major and lieutenant colonel. and, by brev 


nel. Merrill was an able, intelligent. hi 


] { 
lL, Ill nminded ( 


‘cause they were fighting for. ] 
a wife and children in Indianapolis and also a flourishi: 
store and publishing house from which he could ill be sp 
manager and joint owner in such critica] times. This 
had a eonti uous existence trom 1838 to the present 
has always borne the name Mi rrill. Today it is knot 
\obbs-Merril] Company. 


4 


At one time the firm considered publishing in book 
Lieutenant Colonel Merril]’s Civil War letters to his 
did not do so because a large portion thereof concerned 
personal matters. Portions of his intimate corresponden 
pany ished a book written by C 
entitled The 70th Indiana Volunteer Infantry in the War of the Reb; 
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euments will give a better picture of Sherman’s mare} 


indebted to the courtesy oft Colonel Merrill’ daue ter, 


\nna Merril Foster of Long Beach, California. 


Bov Gri Aug. 24th. 1862 
ve the promise of a negro that he will run off from his master 
night and come and attend me as servant. He is thirtv one 
17 ] 4 4 
{ will make me a faithful attendant 
can depend upon my preaching and practicing abolition 


harshest manner the kines english will 


all times in the 


he meanest man in the world is he that lives off of another 


es. Satan himself would be ashamed of stealing from the 
BoWLING GREEN Sept 18 1862 


EMILY, 


\\ ed our camp last evening to the north side of College Hill. so 


ble to make a stout defense when Bragg makes his appearance. 


serable work moving as the rain poured down in torrents. Such 


had no letter from home for more than a week, during which 


ve been just able to drag myself about. Everything in this 


eatible has been taken up by Buell’s Army, so that we have noth 


lour and our cook only knows how to fry flitters. Would you like 
receipt? Take a quart of flour and a pint of water, mix well 
r, and fry the result (cake or batter) in a gallon of gravy. The (ae: 
dish of this food will satisfy one for a week. The Army how 
snow gone forward and as soon as I can get something two thirds 
h is not grease, my health will improve. 
Fort INpIANA Jan 18" 1863 
EMMA, 


f the guard No. 2.’! and here 


There comes the eall ‘Corporal « 


ramp comes the corporal bringing a solitary horseman with horse 
m. 
er letter Merrill wrote: ‘‘Buells soldiers have no scruples t taking 


Some of the regiments seem to have as many servants as soldiers 


Letters from a Civil War Office) 509 ce 
iluable in giving an insight into the life of the Union ee aa 
ind his emotional reactions. The Strenuous nature oft the 
\tlanta campaign 1s well portraved in these letters. Few Bee 
sea than Merrill’s letter of December 1864. 
permission to print unreservedly from these letters. the Vie 
that t 
ni 
| 
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J1LU JCUDLEHTS 
: ‘' Officer of the day Courier at the gate. ‘Genl Paine orders ¢] 
comn to Gallati > Morgan IS ONIV SIX le > aWaV mar 
: the town, Have you a man to go with me to headquarters as 
to Col. Harri Bob, Bob L 
‘ saddle a hor 
. . 1] 
Cor} il allops Charie 
SO ihe order is countermanded but hold yourselves 
to move at a moments notice”? 
For’ INDIANA Jan. 
AT x \ 
: ... Ah if one could only keep his heart as unruffled by hun 
: could only banish all this burning indignation and consuming 
: that invade his quiet, at sight of the terrible selfishness vis 
; where. If I have met an honest man from Chaplain down, sir 
s home I am not aware of it. Two officers fell out with me tonie] 
told them that what they was nothing but thievery 
2 they couldn t get me to help them in cheating the privates if t 
Pres. Lincoln himself. Perh ips were perfect myself I wou 
er OKINeG at other peo) and take a slv glan within, I find 
e dishonesty and imposing on the weak is not my fort her 
racteristiy te as cdetest ble. ["} ere IS one consolat f 
ay Witnessing t} by? on of the privates. that the mean comp 
: patriotie i rit amps never receive a lick an 3s. Nine tent] 
enlisted just | se somebody se was going, and the other 
& ashamed to st at home 
: As thev a pretend to be ill whenever there js anvthing t 
; Impossible to tell whe man 
ready to le, One ( 
abie Hare WhO or VW 
rovernment, on ace ever 
: when he d t eat | ble t 
| 


q 
No. 4 fr; 1 Civil War Off 
Liers } }} ( ( (/ 
[ wasn’t in the ficht at Murfrees ro r 
made Brig. for wallant 
j t ft he satisfied if tl R } 
| narent! ) } Oo r) 
apparentiy n nplishi Sometimes [| but suen 
It and The ag W1tho a name 
rs are spent as a tale that is told: they are as slee isa gee 
+ ror ] t + 
e night, while the moment is fast anpproa ! t will Bio? 
rorever, to Save the countrv from its doon ee 
( ressead with reports of the state o hon na 
A 
re panting to return and ke vengeance o1 re eae 
ne’ our enemies 
be terrible work or the re@imen ef led = 
eld to suppress riots. ... 
RLUILY 
WLIN A, 
st come in from arilling the company in the Bayonet Exer 
q m Just tired enougn to be able to do nott that 
rs more than writing a letter. eee 
\ + + . 4] 
r Pete as I sit here is making the air resow ‘ ha v of “a anaRrey 
rs among which | recognise ‘Glory Three ; r 
te and blue.’ He is very fond of hanging poor 4} ' 30 ple ae 
nen 1eaving him there, whl he PS t trip 
j nto the happy land of A nan. Here comes JJ ( rowit pee 
in lank careass, to talk over his afflictions in the nd to oS RS 
me to get him a aise! 
| am rid ot his draw ing bemoaning nts } r oy 
paper to read. ‘ae 
aimos myselt rom seeins «dre hemselves 
Hel} 
With elr bands in thell tS o7 nit tor 
I a and a ite accompant eet es come 
adhee Througn the Stilt night Making’ me Ter | 
no ] . 
iOngings never aitogether quiet, tor the end otf the nat ns wal es ea 
it May require that My heart should ¢ {its war 
a comfort it 1s to Know that in Gods providence beyond the 
>struggie and our own lites struggie lies pea i Shoreless 
SISter the end Willi be Weil be 1t r or ta) 3 
La 
SM 
i 


Jocun 
GALLATIN March 2? 
R 
\s irs now, should there be a vacaney I have tl 
na the best prospect of receiving an appointment to 
is M r | uid receive three hundred dollars more a ye 
! horse to rj It is a much pleasanter positior 
hat ¢ n r of a company for all respol sibility for tl 
thine, and the he h of the men is taken from the sho 
elves the promotion and he has nothing to do | 
filmseil to take charge of expeditions 
GALLATIN May 
My EA MINA 
have just returned from a forage expedition across the ( 
ina stupid Trom starvation and exposure am fit for nothing 
vriting.... Our labors lasted three nights and days and resu 


indred and fifty loads of corn and oats. I’m 


wouldn't be so fierce if you could see us taking all the prop 


d from heartbroken women whose husbands have bee) 


circumstances into the Secesh Army. A man had been taken 


bed three weeks ago and earried So 


y+ 


i South leaving a beautiful won 


ing very much like Aunt Catharine twenty years ago, and fiv 


under ten years old to our merev. 


Of course we took her food and horses and left her weeping 


ing starvation. 


We are obeying your christ 


lan exhortation ‘to kill them’ 
to let them die by inches to Shooting them down. 
When you send to me next put in a pair of suspenders, 


Diacking brush and box of 


Arnold. a quire or two ot commercial note, a dark colored 
sack, a small vial of sweet oll, a comb for a horses mane and 
curry comb) a saddle girth and a rood pocket map of the Sout! 


not Ashers 

Send me a Wilsons first reader for Jerry. 
[ am to have command of an expedition which is to start 
night, so the prospect Is that I will spend my birthday har 
enemy. 

Send me a list of the new military books that have been iss 
last July as there may be something that I ought to read. . 


Thine ever, 


blacking, my white soft hat, a quart 


to) 
{ 
| 
me 
S Mi 


9 
135 
RFRI ( Lug i 
) 
1 weak and feverish to exert myst nan this moi ig 
has expired Sint iST Vrote | must Sey er. oO} 
cit iS according to the books on ( beeon ! 
‘or leave of ahser | 
cation for leave of absence came back vesterdayv endorss 
sé » 1] 
Roseerans ‘‘ Respectfully returned not grant 
} 4 : I for | 
peen Twenty Gays since forwarded it, so that vou ean hope or 
reply to my second apphcation untu the 20th of this mont] 
I hich time |] suppose vou can take it for granted that theres no use 
ng me this vear. 
IS more likelihood ol my medical certificate succeedu or though 
that 


my disease is put down Chronie Diarrhoea 
lay) may lead them to decide against me. 


vou have that disease why didn’t 


Vou send 


{in a medical certifi 
he first place. We have seen too much of that thing, officers 
r sick, when they found they couldn’t get home any other way 
respectfully returned not granted.’’ 
must not imagine that I am sick abed most of the tin for | dont 
any more than I do when I’m perfectly well, but the warm 
nd the impure atmosphere combine to unfit me for duty. ke 
I { the time uneasy lest | be seriously attacked by the tvpl | 
“4 


hat afflicts so many of the men. 


NASHVILLE Wednesday Aft Dee 2"¢ 1863 
AR EMILy, 


s your pass. With it you wont need any from Gov Morti 


‘an come right along without 
\ Mundays to ‘pester’ vou. 


1 


it the Louisville Hotel unless you ; 


mor 


are with some dy who insists 
y somewhere else, 
e engaged a room at Dr. Westervelts. Col. Harrisons family are 


tomorrow. 


er folks ain’t afraid of the Small Pox 
are said to be about fi 

ng me a little speck of ‘vaccine’ to vace ivself with, that vou 
from a healthy person. 


( 
Li 


about this corrupt city is 


SO horr bly Lise ased that | m 
allowing the Doctors to touch me. 
August, 1862, until the summer of 1864 when the Atlanta ean m beg 
friends of the members of the re giment 


he 
it 
| 
Al 
TT 
> 
. 
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CAMP NEAR SA LENN. Sat. night. Dee 1 
LA, 
L fie ist spell th richt S that our r ! 
be t iT) rit { 4 
\ ast 
\ 
WA wi ) Saturd 
you talk of my being Col. since the thing is 
this Summer, Tor we ha 
! rto re 
YO a Vi nev in the eolonel 
han Int a men, 
enteen enlisted men but I 
: i ra CY many die, but more ay 
( alt ambition, and 
4 +] ] ] 
n without a dishonored nat 
I 
} 4 + ] 44) } 
I | ) Deal ie Had iose a } 
heret nany food Man 
to have charge of nearly 
mal na HS covet nat Charge in bDattle 
a ne men a reg 
on ander, 
when tO retire, at What hour to 
: I n 1 WOrk, \ s2OTDeS TO Wear, What kind of 
3 build: how often: 4 frequent] h. ] 
\\ QO S5 tiv tO Wash now 
their food necleet es 
al y negleet ean be e cause of their going 
stoma S and | hodies le hold . 
hs and bare bodies. He holds in every respect the sai 
1] ( PS his echildre) thin 
iid he affection which 
sO Ta iS r regard ror him 1s 
} 
point | to bed 
NINE M1 OF DALTON Sunday aft. M 
played the Jews in the Wilderness during th 
Rine | ette. wit} rable ft 
( x + + + 
contained more than one ho 


i 
Le (ters rom a / ar Ce) Jivd 
nnumerable such as Hooker, Thomas, Sickles, Kilpatrick ee 
patn but where nev all wended 
nd brigade is trving to bring on a fight with Johnstons Army ey 
ying \\ I} \ a me me ( 
nemv doesn t show the white teathe1 
iS a large turnout to pre hing this morning in ‘Gods first teat 
r the poor fellows of our regiment feel pretty solemn at the ae 
+ ? no hatt 
+} er cin we started } Ano Ant ma? 
her ever since we started has en Augustla e me 
avely in their anxiety to meet the scamps we have been seeking Are 
and their kK psacks and curse the who 8) ecaus ey oe 
Ags 
! t not be anxious 1f sometimes a week transpires without vour es 
: rom me tor regular mauls cannot be expected from an army that a 
i ‘ “ 
farewell to tl nd of enlichtenment : 
\ nd a good chance ot having a hard fight s 1 and the Rebs eee 
S than a hundred thousand and we get our frorees toget I 
expect to hear of our beating them handsomel Coe 
have quit your custom of for me once a day nd 
to not allowing an hour to pass without cing ear? oe 
behall, tor | cannot bear the thought of not having a hom Be voce 
lor many vears yet. 
! t out of money having but three dollars left we be 
hing anyvody should hear of anybe oming dire oul 
tnem to sent a en dottal pachale l iO il 
Marn M ] { 
saturday Lor Vii iS64 
2 EMMA, 
! 1 note to vou vesterday [from this same p ( it aS we may ees 
row and have no opportunity tor writn we reacn 
| “iT t av 
shall write ag@ain today. 
exhausted at this point that fe asiee] a on Waking told 
that he must write in my stead. My digest apparatus has beet ee 
rder for a week making me feel as if there was no power tt ou pes 
ss its the effect of living a vear in an | r. Its a fearful thing d 
hundred and forty men killed and wounded in so short a 
r recvcim nt. 
morning agai Caim and beau nda we es rin tne 
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woods with orders to move in the morning prepared for a t 
march. Probably to Atlanta possibly to South Carolina. perl 
finia. None but the Corps Commanders know, 


rhe next three weeks m iy have to tell a more terrible tal, 


lhe country through which we are passing is the loveliest 
ae seen, full of vast fields of wheat on which we are grazing o 


here is no danger of Starvation to the inhabitants of the soni 


as our army keeps away from them, but ruin follows in our 


il 


drove off the fl 


ocks and herds our mules destroy the springing ¢ 
our men the gardens and smoke houses. 

The bugle calls ior ehurch: ought I to obey its summons or 
to write? I suppose I must stop and trust to find time afterway 
plete the letter. 

i Its too late to write any more. Write every day or two as 
‘ | I receive. Excuse this torn and soiled sheet. 
Yours Ever 


SM 


BEFORE THE ENemMy May 30 Monday 18\ 
My pear Emma, 
W hile I’m Vi 


ting for Jerry to bring my dinner of crac] 
beef and green stewed whortleberries a letter can at least bi 
Memories of cupeakes, current pies, hide and seek, of years 
present themselves as I lie looking into the blue. listening to 
battle. Birthday celebrations are delightful and yet serious 
but today only the sober view is visible. 

Here I was interrupted and now its nearly Tuesday noor 
the never ceasing roar continues. 

Even if one has to remain quiet the constant firing and th: 

EP waiting exhausts every fiber of ones body and spirit. Scareelh 
passes without an attack and no words coined on earth ean ce 
terrific nature of such affairs. 

One could hardly imagine that the bursting of all the fiends 
pit would be able to create such fearful confusion. 

We are gaining ground very slowly, indeed our regiment oc 
identical ground we seized a week ago. The wings however I t] 
advancing and Johnson will probably fall back before anotl 
to the river in front of Atlanta. 

You say that the accounts from our army are very meager but 


absolutely nothing of its movements. Our business is to eat s 


fight in total ignorance of what every other brigade is doing. 


thi 

— 

| 
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ing to have for supper a cup of stewed berries presented by a 
from whom I took seven dollars several months ago when 
Provost. 

forget to send me a half dollar in « very letter trom this time o1 
you to stop. 


ro the big guns. When will this horrible noise cease 


of you see Mrs David Watson who lives four miles east of town 
sband belonged to my old company and who fell at Resaca, te 
ighly I esteemed him and what a noble soldier he always pr 
You remember her coming on a hot summer day walking five 
th a child in her arms to see me and inquire of her husband 
God what a terrible thing war is. 
can give the child a present from me costing ten or twenty 


[ would be very thankful. Take the money from the store and 


rry Lew K is along for I suffer indescribably after every figeht 


find him, 


Ever yours 


HospitaL Tent AcwortH GA Monday June 13" 1864 
aR EMMA, 
not wounded, nor have I been very sick but as the regiment was 


{ forward last Friday and I had been lying on my back for two 


days, the Surgeon sent me in an ambulance five miles to this 


ere is no advantage in being here however except that we dont move 


ve of us le on the ground in one tent and as sanit: 
rived the dict is the same detestable stuff as in cam 
rd today is that our Brigade lies just where it did when I left it, so 


uly I should have fared just as well if I had sta 


perhaps that I would have been more exposed to the rain which has me 


ontinuous.... 
esday I feel miserably weak today with an excessive longing to 
where I can rest for I am so tired. 
distant thunder of cannon informs us that some portion of th 
is engaged but rumor has it that our Division is lying quietly it 


‘ar. I could almost wish myself wounded not too severely however 


[ could enjoy a month in the quiet and among the comforts « 


war is unfitting me for anything like business at home, so that 


| 
\f e 
] 
nt 
S have 
the excep 
PPT 
ce 
" 
la 
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vl rn the rhtine Py | | | desire to Lé 
very peacetully 
[ nt energy even to write without the greates 
: its ry unpleasant to be behind the regiment for those 
are f those who fall, intimating in « 
That 1t IS cowardice that 1S the ea se. | have Heard } 
} rd to my it 1 aS good men 
ne 
Ihe © ? K ! S that Cp) al 
l ( ey V power in me () 
I nar rroyv rey Xt da to the 
LOWe Wednesd v 
A 
It suUNS r 
. 
1 Y Canno? ( Di i an ambula 
‘ il nother mntinu } th din of 
cle ) I Vine no enent here 
3 4 41 } 
} res i? a) hv nme’ tha iaCK The 
tT} re ) 
In v Ife ve | O be again with the reeimer 
Hare in the history they are dailv makino 
On t 14" of J [ shall have been in the servic two veai 
; und ind the [ shall then be free from any draft an 
hor approve Is then or soon after send in my 1 ! 
ea very dailficult matter to secure its aeceptance 


1eceptan 
robably need a brief communication from Gov. Morton to 


with tl i that Ge can render 
S! there be a grand breaking down of thi Confeder 
nad a prospect which is barely possible, of our reeiment | 
this OL Course twill he viser for me to hang Ol 
ss Sulfers and 1 rn with my comr 


= 
yi} AR IMMMA 
the Rebs are showering their shells from the mountain on 
ile rm no ¢ ht nes ¢ Dp, Waiting for them to at 
throug] | rr i that we hold. No sue 200d fortune will bef 
| for they) ri} rep whe they tr 
NK ve toem a 7 ripie rey hen they 


: Ever vours, 
S M 


t anvthin 


i 
Letters from a Cr War Office) 
r and we are three times as Strong at present Wwe are all eseens 
ird to a tremenaous battie soon, or a ray retreat by the ae 
? 
r position 18 hourly becoming more threatening To 1! r com 
VO can learn What Kind a re we lead 
*anvone wondering wav Sherman moves ) an 
, 
we Nave no na ( 1 day 
~ ( i\ and that our r lIment 4s S 7 it ti re 
en Dv the way tterlv exhanste hy fat \ 
SS OT Sleep 
1 traversed hv hreastworks of mnat far: 
oul ry IS tLTavel i DI i \ PRS ( 
| t bv the hundred thousand negroes import fro} t he Fase See 
StateS and \ can ve no 1dea OT \ rl thing 
the least exposing himselt 
;Simpltv assassination. ... 
t manaced throne nan } n ¢ na 
St Mana@ed througn a ma Who has been TO I OS 
1] } ] 
da quarter for a small bottle of cucumber pickles Tae 
KS like something desirable now. 
i have ost all desire tor cottee, but mM 1tS 1m] iS 
mes tO Us... 
be the subjeet of very unpleasant remarks when | n and ask 
"4 1 4 
{ 4 ragin n+ ) tha r } 
reeling towards himsell among those te hind 
na omeers vet ou Ol ne sery 
s the men with the bitterest Teelings ere 
have inereased he business at the bdo f per 
ild have gone home with the men having ng t] | 
tO to tne end, Od mv autv 1S plain, W n we reach At 
this portion of the campaign ends | 
ind animals are so nearly worn out that i Poss 
r | ) } +} + wht + t cand n 
mes Tarthel han that pou re l 
from papers but the papers themselves, 
sorry you didnt send me money in the | ! ISt recelve Its tee 
drag along withou 
5 
envelope in the next letter as I’m out. as 


IN rue Mipst or Barris Monday Aft. Jun 
My pear Emma, 


iSt at this point | had OCCaS1ION to Call out lt 
and accoutrements Sir this is no time to be looking for vermin 


One of the horrors of this kind of life is that the mens 


elotnes are alive and not] ing can be done to relieve them as th 


change of clothing and seldom any opportunity to bathe, 


The officers if they exert themselves and change their 


elothe 
y can escape the affliction, but the poor private drags his 


Carcass 1n utter hopele ssness to the end of the campaign 


Another trouble is produced by wearing thick wool 


eating fat salt pork. 

Everyone from Colonel to Private is broken out horribly, 
enjoy a moments rest for the intolerable itching. 

Such things may appear only disgusting to you, but I cons 
ing the chief hardships of the soldier, and the man wl 
such sufferings for his country is worthy of the highest respect 

[am in command of the regiment at present as Col. H. is b; 
h spital from the effects of touching a poison vine. 

One of ] 


of our companies that numbered seventy six when y 


hatchie has now not thirty men in it. . 


IN THE CENTRE OF SHERMANS ARMY JI 
My pear Eminy, 


By my side sits Capt Sleeth seven feet long and sev: 
thick or thin rather, with his boots off and his pants rolled 
ing the rest of the skin from his bones. 

This unfortunate is more sadly situated even than myself as } 


NEAR VININGS STATION Friday July 8 
My pear Emma, 


After a stout resistance from my indolent disposition I seat: 
with back against a tree to try and write. 

After driving the enemy out of Kenesaw Mountain we hay 
halted on the north bank of the Chattahoochee. 

| am so wretchedly weak that it is with the greatest diffic 
ean drag along with the regiment, but as an officer is worse off i1 
hospital than here, and as the surgeon will not give a certificate or 
to base a plea for resigning at this stage of the campaign I sha 
as long as | can stick to Billys back, 


You need not think from this that ] am in 


a comparativels 


SO) 
i 
Dor 
T 
: tory 
3 
q 
. 
: 
bad 
ae 


a { COZ 


ire a 


th us and bel 


marched six or el 


p irpose ay 


‘e of strategy 
al d. 

General is said to have remarked 
attempted to flank him, 

doubt he has thrown away one third of 


without inflicting a loss one third as great 


Rebels appear to us utterly heartless, for they 
their severely wounded, leaving them to fall into our hands 
+} a) 


field for a day or two, and never exerting themsel\ 


iry their dead, but leaving the ground covered 


e decaying carcasses. 
r the present regime we are doing more tov 


eh I’ve an idea that Atlanta would hav 
fohnson had not been superseded. 


‘you for the ginger, the prunes the citrie acid, the tamarinds, 


pieces and more than all for the daily 


EMMA, 
[ rose and roused the regiment at three 


e enemy should he choose to come and now its fiv t 

it twilight the 33" Band played Old Hundred most 

onscious often of being immortal nowadays, but as th: 
ed forth the past the present the fu seemed 


all whom we have loved, who h: 


I have been touched with pity for our del 


A 
Letters from a Ci Var Office) 52] ba 
there are MEEEEMMen officers and a hundred men belonging to a : 
t, W ind, with whom I would not swap places 
ild be no diffieultv in the wav of mv recovery if I had 1 ae cea 
thing with and there was anything to buy... 
n see Atlanta from the high hills on which we are v en eae 
t are prevented from visiting it by the inhospitalitvy of our ee yee 
Kare we 
NI KA 0] 
NEAR East Point GA. J \ L864 Sa raay 
EMMA, 
miles vesterdav on a reconnoisance . 
for the MM trying the effect of a flank movement on Genl ns 
when Johnson was 
would fight us every fing 
\\ itl his army in the tast 
us as he had to 
ort to ae 
fter 
r, Ul been evacuated a week 
+ 
Sunday July 31* 64 
clock this morning to 
t 
uta heb, 
not t glorious 
“ivan: 
song Sv melt into ee 
ne oO hafnrea were with me 
alu ive gone beTore, were Mle 
stening 


Its very sad to read ] ers written by m« 
. 
ee a Corpse deserted bv « ryvone except a 


My pear Emma 

[ have nt in My papers requesting a thirty 
hear that ve! sapproved t Wivision 
recomme} be ordered to rep 
Lo Mit r treatment. T] to | 
H. there is no prospect of 

I made 

s pose 1t must tf borne et it Makes 

hree mye s diarrhea cannot be eured her 
resist anything that could be done at home. 


As to going back to hospital. [ll die right he 


that) b e | leave the regiment except to « 
+ ] +t 
stay at Aeworth was proof that its worsi han 
4 ] 
rote o e 4 or Aug must have been ost 
lat ] 4 
Writ iit na n VaS recely 1 dated be wee 
[ have been in the service twenty five mont 
] 
t | Te pe out and a free man again. A by 
! nt I I Chougn to have a nto 
thre ( aay lore vesterdav and 
{ 
wha al ( Cd stl D1 S 
[ was quit lched as the boys earried Joh; 
ne O DV DIS @alline o Goodbye 
Ever you 
\ 


tremendous disappointment to the recimer 
Wi ( We 
ca or 
VW + ] ] x {5 ] 
We ail Teel pleased when we na bors have 


elated. It cheers us and more than rm pays us for all that we hay 


to have the thanks of the nation tend red by its President <A 
‘mber how we have pursued the enemy thr 
and thickets over rivers and mountains. how we fought hi 
until we have driven him howling from the Gate City 


have been crowned with a glorious victory. 
A 


4 
Documents 
howling dog. . 
BEHI 
OGS Sunday A 
| | 
iVS leave OT i 
larters 
» Look it 
ssed 
| 
ange trom 
1 I fear } 
me, Tor 1 
VOu st 
| 
the 2 an 
lav, and 
win 
ounded vi 
Newton 
mei. 
: sday sept 7 
My KAR WIFI] 
.... Weare all f 
on are all full of hopes of coming home in a month at 


t army of the west emerges from the moun al halts 
re sweeping over the vast plain of cent and so rn 
great men of our country ery out lol nd frot 
and corner of the land wherever pati heart throbs 
hg back Well done. 

God we have been permitted to have a hand in making r 

story. 

rial wil Tali f dwell on Res a M | 
ent must exchange its tattered banner for one on which ean 

( names which will be famous tht oh 1 , time 
s tempered with a feeling of sadness as memory ré $3 our 
have fallen in batttl 
e hundred men have slept their last sleep pay y 

r lives to ay oved intr} 


hing orders. Winter campaign. Fifty days. Start Tl 
been able to send in my resignation yet. Men take two pairs 
Expect to wear them both out before getting ther 1) 
going. Think it a big raid. 


we are 


n’t send me any more newspapers till 


wspapers that we have emerg 


} 1 to go Nort] 


have cease’ 


hear from the ne 
nd this by hand as all mails 
dear Emma I can never tell you how much | love you and the 


1 will per 


all pray with faith for me Go 
His care [ commit you with the firm ass 
ve are going. 


no idea where we 


have 


to my sisters. 


Four MILes FROM SAVANNA 
MY DEAR Emiuy, 
\ month ago today we pushed out fre the 


try entirely ignorant of our destination 


: 
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I 
. 
2 
7 Toad 
ELOVED WIFE, 
\ 
Cuat, R. R. B. Nov. 1] Kriday Att 1864 
LJARLING, 
} 
rel : 
mit n return safely. 
E ver yours 
Ne Mi RRITLIT 
Dee 15 864 
1 y 
ita into the enemys ee 


24 Dov uments 


Our nightlong journey y 


y was gloomily enlivened by 
ing homes and the distant 


Nothing I have ever seen but this terrible night 


J wrath eventful day, 
When hear 
Dies irae, Dies irae ® filled the air. and fell upon 


inhabitants of doomed Georgia. 


id Only three days rations our subsistence 
taken from the ec 
a wealthy e, we obtained l] 


honey, preserves, sweet potatoes, rice and indeed e 
think of except green fruits. 
[ think I have eaten 


life before and sweet potatoes well Ive almost 


passed along the road near Madison the men found 
taining several casks of molasses. 
The hungry crowd of stragelers swarmed around 
and swearing an 
A beautiful blackeyed boy of four years sat on the ea 
**Come out of there you old mean Y 


ret 


had his wife with him ] 


Etonton to see an old 
heard him telling his wife ‘Law La I tell you what « 
rarrin when dat gal seed me. 

While we were entering Milledgeville an old black 
“God _ bless you 
moren four years.’ The usual exclamation of our bi 
Sambo Come on Dinah.’ 
female rushing into the ranks. with a 
must marry me.’ One old fellow 
like Mr Blake 


eried 


Stood by his lady on the fence and 


backward tumble from the fence. A woman rreeted 


Massas, I can’t larf enuff ] 


I 


’se so vlad to see you.’ 


beds torn to pieces barns and gins and their contents ¢ 
An old planter was walking back and forth wringing 
claiming over and over, 


Day of Wrath,’ 


famous medieval hymn. 


more fowls and honey on this trip tha 


which was responded to in one ease bi 


about the size and with a h 
as his eye 
out “Oh dars de Captin’, winding up with a locomotive y 


Uverywhere the houses of the wealthy were pillaged, 


‘Oh I’m a ruined man! Oh I’m a ruined n 


the flames 


explosions beneath the ruined city i 


is worthy 


ven and earth shall pass away. 


1 the he 


had to be 


uintry and as the region through which we pas 


all the meal, flour, pork, beef, chicken 


verything 


had enoug! 


an out 


like bees 


i overturning the barrels in their crazy eagernes 


te post, 


i 


anks you. Oh goodee good 

he chickens for they are under the house.’’ One of the Darl . 
ft her with the column and went in advai 
acquaintance. When he rejoined the com 


lar was k 


woman 


l, yous come at last. Weve been waitin for y 


VS was 


‘Yes Ise gwine but some of 


us with ‘L 


clothes tor 
iven to th 
his hands 


4 


com} 
n 
pushing 
la 
Ul 
¢ 
3 


4 
J 


of the soldiers grow! 
said you wusn’t.’ It was a melancholy sight to watch the 
sappear from the shelves of the State library reealling the van- 
the Arabs in Egypt. Ghost of Hannah More, think of my 
Coelebs in Search of a Wife!’’ 


ot the houses the ladies sat amid the ruins of their turniture 
d contents of drawers and trunks, smiling as if thev took all 


fully, yet now an[d]| then an old lady would have to 

her calmer daughter with ‘Please Mama dont rar so.’ Ge 
hose residence near Savannah was receiving the customary 
as accosted by one of the men with ‘Well old man they are 


vou rather roughly.’ ‘Yes was the reply they have done about 


in.’ ‘No damn you, was the response, we will burn your house 
Ile was so far subjugated as to ask and obtain permission 
Gen! Slocum to pass thro. our lines to the city and try to prevail on 


es there to surrender. 
men showed more sympathy to an unfortunate dog who appeared 
ith a burning house in Springfield, sending forth most dismal 
nd sueceeeding at last by the help of the flames in breaking the 
} that bound him, only to find himself eaged by flaming palings that 


the basement of the building. The boys stood breathlessly wateh 


frantic efforts of the poor fellow as he seized the red bars with 
th and tore his way toward the welcoming cheers that burst forth 
s deliverance. On a plantation about seven miles above Savannah 
ignificent forest of live oaks festooned with Spanish moss 
e of the trees are ten feet in diameter and the distance across from 
f the branches is nearly two hundred feet, far surpassing in 
ir anything of the kind I have ever seen. The English oaks are 
varfs, and that elm at home on the diagonal dwindles in my mem 
it assumes a size not one third as large as these glorious crea 
each one in itself a forest and a temple. 
have taken possession of the ricemills in this neighborhood and 
d the negro inmates by an issue of meat, as their diet heretofore 
been confined to rice. One of the boys in company K. found five 
sand dollars in confederate money concealed in a well, beside gold, 
r and elothing of the finest quality. I have no doubt that fifty 


and dollars worth of silk dresses were found buried and were 


imed and torn to pieces by the men. V: St amounts of s lve rware 


‘way in the ground, thro. information derived from the negroes fell 
the hands of the men. 


w and then stragglers were guilty of outrages such as hanging a 


until he would confess where his silver was, or rifling trunks in 
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the presence of the dying, but such disgraceful acts wi re of 7 
rence and I[ gave orders to our foragers and doubtless other 
commanders did the s to shoot Gown anything in the fo) 
engvaced in nsoldier re der iS 
Pl | 
mver thine 
4 
( \ ON Friday Aft Mar I 
T 
My 
My hear Ss ve! i. ta4 eat with trust. God 1 
nis fe and ! howling my powerlessness, shieldine 
q ntl s thos hom 1 have given into His eare, than if 
protection be ~ Happy would one he I amid 
smokit ruins, devastated fields, deserted homes sable el; 
fatherless babes, he could look up and discern e mmpassion in 
soday the clouds appropriately shut out the sun, the blue. t] 
t iS even more d when the sky is flooded with sunshine 
nvthine ] mo ery of he Woes of an eCXpiring world. 
Perhaps ‘Perfect throug] ilfering’ is the great truth. 
4] } } 
Keeps” tong ind the lessons are hard to learn, and the | S 


Wearliy till the time for the door opening comes. 
The three years will end and then the Six hundred thous ind 
; the wa worn remnant of those who left their homes in the | 
a will burst from confinement perfeeted maybe through s 
; [ ought to be better for God only knows how I have suffered 
can, I hope, I trust, I tremblingly believe T an 
A person connected with the ar y ought not be depressed 
witnesses t} joy of t} poor oppressed Blac ks but thar kful r 


broken shacl 


While we were sinei} ¢ John Brown and the Year « { Jubile 
Ing a great crowd of tatterclad women, gathered from the street 
hall waving their hands shouting, throwing arms around « 
kneeling and p1 ng God bress you and take you Massa and 


love to heaven whar you will shine like a star in glory 


to vou bress Gx ad. 


Kor you I would do anything everything, without you life 


Forever thine 


Near Ricumonp May 11 


Ep. OF Jo RNAI 


a Raleigh to Richmond .... Hoosiers home ward bound. 


7 The Indianapolis Journal for half a century was one of the outstar 


‘i of the Middle West. It ardently supported President Lincoln and the 
party. 


VW 
this 
S 
ra) 
1 
Ne) Mi R 


t Let a ( War () C4 
ver | } +} 2 4 we 
S were DiaV1Ine Ve home when I ArTMY 
1 Pave hree ch rs aS a Tarewell to rebe brouet ner 
| + } + ] + 
i right shoulder shift and turned thei ste] m ; 
rch was through the shady streets of Ral rh} +} 
auty of which made Many a man exelan () Brick 
State HH » will have to come down when w Y | I 
to be surpassed in architecture bv t or Ss h 
They came t to see us 
a itiful to those wh e heen so lon rAS 
] 
msels of the North, paid us silent respect appearing in the 
s, elegantly dressed and watching the slow mov olumy 
yr tl road we were greeted most ent} siastiea 4 
s who at the command ot the mirth loving soidiers Lid n 
dance, throw up their hats, hurrah for She n 
and then attempt to do all these nes at onee } é t 
n contradietory orders. 
ently glimpses could be caus itifu te fan Ses 
the s iadow oft wick 
dust ick oppressed, { er D iS 
cn ruit trees drew a lo reath 
; 1 ear a little longer evi iS 
namarehnh made 1n whien re Vas less straggiiln na I 
f property unnecessarily destroyed ; 
4 | ] | ] ‘ 
re are Maa mel in our army novody Wiii ¢ \ Sf 
would decide that ten thousand eitizen soldiers who have served 
e far surpass in all manly characteristics any equal number of 
‘rs. Nothing proves this more strongly than the horror whic] 
zens express at the wickedness of the army, or tne readiness if a 
r or a general makes one false step to consign him to oblivion. After 
S weary march we entered the works at Richmond y 1 are 
I by all to be not more than half as formidable as tl round 
inta. Libby Prison and Castle Thunder were ol} ts of m 
r nterest evervone Ie¢ ¢ a solid satisfaction in the knowledge that 
neces of war could never now condemn him to such an abode. Ther 


1 


) transportation here as we had | 


Loped tor this travel worn 


rewell till we reach Washington. . 


WASHINGTON City June 1** 65 
JOURNAL 
With 


‘urnished, the men .... addressed their limbs to the weary work of carry- 


no trans but such as 


portation for this ar 


7 
i 
at 

4 

; 

In} ar 

+ 

BY 

Wis 
£ 


Dor (ments 
ny napsacks to Washington. Soldiers must growl whi n th 
pressed, o1 would be more than human, and so, had ve 
A by, you would have heard many a limping patriot muttering 
draceed over the Coy racy after the war’s end. <A 
O© grumbling relieves the nd wonderfully, and 
par reised t His twenty miuies thereafter yw 
groan 
s through the Spottsvlvania battle ground.* 
: vere visible the terrible signs of the struggle. Trees mowed 
: arthilery, lowly mounds with nothing to testify whose was 
: place, and sadder still, the unburied remains of those who | 
Bones lay by the roadside and in a yard where a woman st 
coursed about the struggle to inquirers. lay two seulls, silent 
her inhumanity. In a thicket near by, where the apalling 
never to have been broken by owl or bat or raven lie hundr 
tons. Some had collected, as they lay wounded such stic] 
Within their re h, and striven to ereet a barrier to protect ti 
; further injury. Others had taken the straps from their ki 
3 bind a severed artery, and now the leather lying loosely abo 
e told pathetically of the vain effort of the dying men to retail 
4 Our camp this evening was on the field of Chancellorsvill 
; interest to all who have served under Gen! Hooker. but esp 
of our army who took part in the battle. The orders prohil 
burning have been very strict, but in this vicinity where contend 
les have destroyed everything, such commands seem supert! 
e former member of the 27 now of the 70 amused his comra 
: forming them, that for the sake of reviving old memories, he 
. boil his coffee that night on a rail fire, for two vears before in 
. of the fight he had crossed a little stream in the ravine by the 
; rail. Sure enough the rail was found, the coffee boiled and by 
: listeners gathered to hear once more the oft repeated story of H 
victory and defeat. 


; The next morning while the army moved forward, a party 
" visited the Wilderness battle ground. The same sad scenes b 


aay before are here witnessed. The visitor is startled by sudde 


aud 


ing upon the commingling bones of horse and rider. <All the pos 


the soldier from the envelope with its faint female address, 
broken gun, are seattered over the ground. Decaying piles of ki 


are seen placed together by companies before making a charge. 


8 At Spottsylvania the total loss in killed, wounded and missing was 


the North and slightly less for the South; at Chancellorsville it was 17,28 


respectively; in the Wilderness it was 15,387 and 11,400, respectively. 


and almost impenetrable forest, overwhelms the wanderer with 


[is a gloomy sepulcher where the trees in tenderly covering 
‘s the remains of the patriots, are alone in p rming tl st 
s. The winds moan a requiem through the pir tears fa t 

m, but they sleep on unconscious of a weeping nati intil 


trumpeter shall sound a reveille for the forest to ceive 1 


1 gray haired man leaned upon his hoe-hand trvl oO quiet 
ne head as he said: Ah, sir, there are thousands of both 


r unburied in the wilderness. ’’ 


are in Washington. The Captains and their clerks are work 
ind night to finish their muster-out rolls. The hours ereep wear 
All except the veterans and recruits expect to turn their faces 
setting sun in about a week. Prepare to grasp the hard hands 
ers who heard the call for the ‘‘six hundred thousand more.’’ 
me ntieth regime! et Indiar gs in 1S8¢ 
nd n; on June 13, 18¢ 4 officers and men returned. On J Lf 
eption wi given at the State H se to ‘ we v-ser Se tie 
d Eighty-seecond Indiana regiments. Dir wis 
the tol gr ls nd n the ft nf 
Mi vey welcomed the retur g soldi Ger Be 
( the reeord of Seventieth R 
eautiful tribute to the memory of e me! | 
oioneis ne ding ( Mer hey spoke 
some patri songs and led ussemblage in cor \ ging. A 
| visited the paymaster they quietly disper mes, R 
eworthy reunion of es eth Regime 
n W: +, 1889, when t sul n be V 
e il he guard of nor for ell ( \ 3 


Letters from a Civi War Office) HOY 
vners never returned. The oppressive silence reigning throug} out 
+ 
l 
in 
tre! 
rp 
da\ 
ra 
q 
y 
| inaugurated President. 
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| \ vy Press, 1927. x 70 pp. $3.50 
his book is a mprehensiy ind exhaustive exam 


Marx really meant by the economie interpretation of 


preta 
presents Marx’s interpretation of human nature and of the 
Which results from a direet appreciation of man’s self-int 


Marx’s views as to the evoluti m of ideas 


eas, sclencs ind i 
hnvestivated. Fourthly, attention 1s directed towards the 
tique of capitalism and his ease for the sup riority and ultia 
ol elalism V, the mater! theory 1s summarized 


and formally evaluated. 


The author gives evidence of a thorough acquaintance with ] 
| 


He has read carefully all of the relevant materials of Marx 
and oy tad | what hers h: writte ghont Marxian 
and a ¢ ot what others nave Wri en about JJ irXlan 
The only defeet in his bibliographie and theoretical equip 


appear to be untam!! 


iamillarity with the majority of the work y 
done in the field of the theory and interpretation of histor 
generation. It is distinetly the book of an economist rather 
historian is accounts for the major defect of the book. 
to the reviewer, namely, that it is not as much a study of 
i eritique of the Mar 


istic economics. It is far closer in seone to a work like O. D. S 


theory of history as it is an analysis an 


m: A Critical Analysis, than it is to constituting the f 
of such a harbinger of the consideration of Marx as an histor 


set forth by Professor A. H. Hansen in the Quarterly Jor 


nomics for November, 1921. Then. it must be pointed out 
eandor that Harvard University is not the best plac 
work o i doctoral dissertation devoted to an estimate of Mars 


In economie science, It is now coneeded by most thoughtful St 


at the place of Marx in the development of econon 


‘etermined by his relationship to the growth of institutional 
and not bv } S formulation of t] Marxian dialectie of social 
As the Harvard Department of Eeonomjes hesitates to r 
such a tl e3 S as institutional econor s, 1t 1s diffienlt 


| : Karl Marc’s Interpretation of History. By Mandell Mor 
Harvard Keon mie Studies. Vo Cambhr} le 
imbridg@e: Ff 
Mar 
: s, first, 1 
| 
: 530 


Bober: Marx’s Interpretation of History ool 
in to comprehend how Marx ean have much siegnificanee in eco- 
s aside from his soeialistie doctrines. 
mizing this background, it is easy to forgive Dr. Bober for hold 
t Marx does not rate very highly as an economist. It is easy 
to riddle much of the Marxian dialectic and psychology involved 
‘ialistie views, particularly his theory that man is dominated 
calculating self-interest, a view which he apparently derived 
the Benthamite felicifie caleulus. Likewise, the labor theory of 
| the derived conception of surplus value is sear ely 
ty. With the disintegration of the felicifie ealeulus and the 
ry of value, the doctrine of the class-struggle loses much of 
ty. For examining and reémphasizing these points we are 
to Dr. Bober, but this exercise has only indirect bearing upon 
rxian view of economic determinism in history. 
nsidering just what Marx meant by the economie determination 
tory, Dr. Bober rejects a widely held contention that Marx regarded 
mate historical cause as the technique of produetion, which in 
ereates the modes or methods of production and exchange that 
ne the nature of the other social institutions: government. 


1] 


n, ete. Dr. Bober formulates the Marxian thesis as follows: ‘‘The 
yroduction forms the foundation upon which the various phases 
man life are carried on, and constitutes the supreme cause of social 


g* ie expresses his final estimate of Marx’s contribution to 


n the following manner 


's doctrine was a powerful antidote to older and even more one 
ws of history. In his time, some regarded history as the special 


of ‘‘ereat men’’; others treated it from the angle of dynastie 
] 


ons and political maneuverings; still others clothed it in one 
rr another of mystical idealism. Marx's view dealt a fatal blow 
conceptions. He ealled the historians from their lofty imaginings 
the earth of humble eeconomie facts. 
n is the chief significance of his conception of history. His doe- 
is neither an interpretation, nor a philosophy, nor a method of 
‘y. It isa canon. It admonishes the student of the history of social 
tions not to neglect the eareful study of the economie factors 
forms of economic organization, the class structure, the play of 
nterests. Such a study will shed light on many historical phe 
but it will be inadequate to interpret history. Marx’s theory is 
that fits many locks but opens few doors. 


eneral, the reviewer, who subscribes in a tentative fashion to the 


4 


| interpretation of history, is in agreement with this verdict 


re one or two qualifications which need to be added. One is t 


Marx, and Dr. Bober is no exception here, seem much mort 
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earnest and industrious in ferreting out cases in which t 
hypothesis does not appear to fit than they do in ealling attent 


many instances in which it seems quite adequate. Then, they f1 


fail to see that economic determinism is not disproved because 
set of economic factors do not produce the same results whet 


hen 
on all types of cultural complexes. The impingement of the 
nomic system upon widely different cultural complexes would 
and inevitably produce different effects, even though it deter 
resulting institutions in each case. Finally, it does not d 
nomic determinism to diseredit the particular Marxian vers 
theory. We can formulate the position today with much gr 
cision and subtlety and upon the basis of a vastly larger and n 
able body of psychological and historical materials. To refute 
no more a demolition of the economic interpretation of histor 
critique of the Darwinian theory of geneties is a destruction ot 


of evolution. 


In short, it would appear to the reviewer that Dr. Bober’s 
valuable contribution to the study of Marxian historiography 
scholarly and definitive critique of Marxian socialism. The 
assessment of Marx as a theoretical historian will need to be 
under the direction of some man like Professor Teggart ai 
formity with the approach outlined by Professor Hansen. The 
authoritative estimate of Marx as an economist will await a 
such a person as Wesley Clair Mitchell and will be executed in 
ty with the interpretation suggested by Thorstein Veblen in his 
of Marxian economies set forth in The Place of Science in Mode) 


Harry EvumMer Ba 


The Gateway to American History. By Randolph G. Adams. 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1927. xv + 176 pp. Illustrat 
maps. $3. 

The author is curator of the William L. Clements Library of 
icana in Ann Arbor. He is also the father of two children. The 


book originated, we are told, when he made photostats of some 


pictures in the rare volumes under his custody and pasted them 


scrapbook for his son. Mr. A. Edward Newton, contemporary bib 
saw the book, and borrowing it, sent it to the editor of The 
Monthly, who encouraged Mr. Adams to develop the volume now 
us. 

It contains thirty-six chapters and seventy-five illustratio 


latter are selected from early books dealing with American 


At 


+] 
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\ 
. 
n 
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fdams: The Gateway to American History Joo 


European background. The text describes in simple language the 
es. It does not pretend to exhaust the subject of American dis 
since in many instances illustrative pictures are wanting, while 
itations would, in any event, 
The book is limited therefore to ‘‘a few of the most important 
nnected with the finding of America and its exploration by the 
of four European countries — Spain, England, France, and the 
inds.’’ In time, it covers something over one hundred years 


beginning of American exploration to the founding of New 


ception underlying the volume is excellent, and the author’s 


0k should become a eh 


ent of it 1s wholly delightful. The 
assic. for it combines instruction with entertainment to an 
degree. Anyone who has a child for a friend, or anyone who 

to win one, will do well to present him with a copy of The 
to American History. Incidentally, many of maturer years can 


th entertainment and instruction from its perusal. 


and Le tters or Pu rre Gaul tic de V NES ] V ] 


Corre sponde hefueen The (,oVernors or 


nd his Sons: wit 
Canada and the French Court, Touching the Search for the Western 
Nea. Edited by Lawrence J. Burpee. (Toronto: The Champla 
Society, 1927. xxili-+ 548 + xi pp. Maps. 
La Vérendrye is becoming a name to conjure with; a Minneap d 
per last summer hailed the Sieur de la Vérendrye as ‘‘the Colun 
“the Old Northwest’’; while last August the La Vérendrye bridge 
;the Missouri was dedicated in North Dakota. A town on the Great 
rn Railway at the crossing of Mouse River was, a few years ago 
ned Vérendrye, and at this point the historical excursion of 1925 


to honor two western explorers, La Vérendrve and David Thomp 


hen the former was acclaimed as the discoverer of North Dakota. 
speaker on that auspicious occasion was the editor of the present 
me and he was presented to the audience as the foremost authority 
life of the Frenchman. This attribution was no doubt correct, and 
Champlain Society and the historical world are to be congratulated 
appearance of this volume, which gives the proper documentation 
r the study of La Vérendrye and his sons, and their exploits in the 
ior of North America. 


Very little was known of the deeds of the La Vérendryes unti 


rlas Brymner began his systematic search for the sources of the 
ry of Canada. In 1889 Brymner published, in his annual Report on 
Canadian Archives, a portion of the Journal of the elder La Véren 
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drye. Since that time more and more interest in the journals and 
of him and his sons has develo; 


ped, quickened by the finding. In J 
the leaden plate buried by the younger men on the site of P 


ery 
Dakota. The diseussion that ensued with regard to the route 
explorers emphasized the need for a scholarly, doeumented edi: 


their journals in both French and English. This has now be: nD 


ills accomplished, the volume before us being bi-lingual. a} 


and the English translation on the same pag 
arrangement has been skillfully made, while the valuable ex) 
tes give the earnest student as Well as the easual reader th 
a 


The editor has colleeted from the Irench archives all the 


vhich could be found from the first extant report of La Vére; 
1730 to the petition of the Cheval er de la Vérendrye in 1750. 
death of his father. Within these twenty years, as well as yw 


pages of this book, is compressed a tale of heroic endeavor sg 


serdom encountered In brief, the facts are these. 
Vari nnes, Sieur de la Vérendrve. 


Pierre Ga 


a native of Three Rivers. 
governor of that post, and grandson of Pierre Boucher, first hist 


LIS 
New France, was appointed, in 1727. commandant of the post of Nj 
north of Lake Superior. While in residence at that distant post, he | 
from Indians of a westward flowing river which be believed | 
Western or Pacifie Ocean. Fired With zeal for discovering 
through North America, La Vérendrye went to Quebee and 
project before the governor of the colony. The latter was interes} 
promised the officer all the help he could obtain for him: but 
and his ministers would not furnish any funds, and bestowed 
eager explorer only the privilege of adding new lands to the 


his own expense, This La Vérendrye could do only by means 
trade, the monopoly of which was granted him by the gover; 
with him three of his sons and 


Montreal in 1731 and started for the Northwest. There, in the 


a promising nephew, the explor 


le pushed westward from Lake Superior throuech the 


waterways and portages in that vicinity. building from time to tin 


) 


Post as a new base of supplies and trade. until, by 1738, he had r 
a point on the Assiniboin River south of Lake Manitoba, where P 
la Prairie now stands. There he built Fort La Reine, 


and there 
or a sedentary people living far to the southwest, and set out 


This journey brought the explorer into the limits of the United & 
and made him 


the diseoverer of its northwestern states. Te n 


ges of the Mandan Indians on the Missouri. ; 
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Wiliams: Lieut. Henry Timberlak. 


later, two of his sons came agai 

westward, until on January 1, 
eht of the mountains.’’ This statement 

they were the discoverers of the 

who have studied the travels 

hest point west as far apart 

r Mountains in Montana. A definite point 

was found in Pierre, South Dakota: an 
\itting himself completely to any one 1 
Doane Robinson, late secretary of the 


that the explorers did not get west of 
their accomplishment was considerable, an 
yn and disaster nothing short of 1 
comment on the ingratitude 
ndrve, weighed down by 
for exploration, and bro 
release from his command of the 
‘uperating for a few years, he was planning a 
was struck down by the hand of death, and his sons wi 
ege of continuing his work. 
Burpee’s introductory sketch compresses 
and eritical account of the careers and ach 
discoverers. Probably he has made the final decision 
tes of travel, and the extent of their exploration. 
Vérendryes as links in the great chain of Frei 
ended ever westward from the days of Jacques C 
ne is finely printed, has an adequate index 
ted by eight contemporary maps, and le: 
undiscovered journals of the La Vérendryes, 
some time come to light to complete the editor’s wel 


enry Timberlake’s Memoirs: 1756-176 


lliams. (Johnson City, Tenn.: The Wat: 


istrations. $4.50.) 
lenry Timberlake, a young Virginian of adventurous spirit, 


the military forces of his colony in the French and Indian 


he was an ensign in the slow-moving B: 
st the Cherokee Indians, and later in 
sued for peace, he was sent at their request into 


reestablishment of cordial relations. With tv 
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the Journey by canoe down the Holston and up the | 


alittle Ss 
the Overhill Cherokee towns. Here he remained for some months 
in 1762, he returned with a large number of the Indians 


burg Three of these 


to \\ 

he accompanied to England in order 4 
might pay their respects to King George and be impressed 
power of Britain. As a reward for his services General Am] 
America, was ordered to grant him a li utenaney. With diffi 
berlake escaped from his Inany creditors and returned to Vire 


to find, mi 


ich to his chagrin, that his lieutenancy was merely 
Again, in 1764, he accompanied a smail party of Cherokee to Kno 
On both occasions Timberlake quarreled with the authorities of tl 
ish government regarding the management of the Indians in J, 
and it was charged that he had made a show of them for his own 
[t was to vindicate himself against this charge in particular that. s| 
before his death in London in 1765. he prepared his Memoirs 


press. sm: 


4 volume, which has long been diffieult and expel 
obtain, Judge Williams has re printed with faithfulness to the 
Something more than half of his book ‘I imberlake devoted to a 
of his journey to the Cherokee towns, his life among the India: 
description of their customs as he observed them. This is its most 
able portion. Most of the remainder tells of his experiences in L 
with the two parties of visiting red men. To his Memoirs he apper 
surprisingly accurate map of the Overhill towns along the Lit 


hessee, 


Judge Williams has edited Cimberlake’s Memoirs With care 
sympathy. The footnotes are numerous, full. and helpful in supp 
ing Timberlake’s narrative. Some additional details of the adver 
ot Timberlake and of the (¢ herokee delegations 1h) England he co 


found in documents in the Publie Record Office in London. soy 
which have been transeribed for the Library of Congress. An in 
tion describes briefly the condition of affairs on the frontier and 
Cherokee Country prior to Timberlake’s visit. A useful bibliograp 
a study of the Cherokee Indians of this period has been added. It 
not include, however, the names of all of the sourees of inform 
cited in the footnotes. He reprints also, 


as his frontispiece, a portr 
the Che rokee chit f, Ostenaco, drawn by Sir Joshua Reynolds. ind 


inally printed in the Royal Magazine 


of unusual exeellence. 


. The book is well printed on 


Only a few errors in the work of the editor have been noted 
reviewer, and these seem mostly to be minor errors of copying 
proofreading. A few others may be ment 


ioned specifically. The year ] 
and not 1757 (p. 11 


was the date of the construction of the Vire 


ils 
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Lette rs ofa Loualist Lady 
the Overhill Cherokee country and of the beginning of 
udoun. This latter fort was evacuated Aug 

13). Only a portion of Timberlake’s n 


VWississippt Basin p. OS, n. 


uSt 5, not 
lap Wi 
Errors 

editing has been painstakingly 

r that other equally meritorious results of 


s in the early history of tl 


he Tennessee reg 


“a Loyalist Lady: Bewmg 


“yf H ulton, Commissioner ot 


Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 192 
n Hulton was the sister of Henry Hulton, Cor 


Lissloner 


ston during the years just before the | 


rotner 


r and his family in a house on Walnut 
a mere village. 


s seldom that one finds so much of charm in one hundred small 
s. To write a letter giving those details which the recipient would 
ke to know, is an unusual art, a gift which Ann Hulton, in her 
rs to Mrs. Adam Lightbody, assuredly possessed. Although she com- 
s, ‘Did you know when I confine myself to writing, how my health 
’’ she is no niggard of pen, but chats gaily on for pages and pages 


ston’s social life, the difficulties of the housekeeper in New England, 
more surprisingly, gives a very clear account of the political situa- 
ind unrest from her pro-British point of view. She tells of the raid 
er brother’s house by the patriots, riots in King Street, the Boston 


Party, and the family’s flight to the Castle. 
f one were prone to think the spinster of 1775 a person of dull per- 
tion, Miss Hulton’s keen comments on the American erisis would 


ckly dissuade him. The letters furnish a very vivid atmosphere which 


histories, by nature of their brevity, must necessarily omit. It 


is sur- 
¢, too, in that sheltered time when the feminine mind was supposed 


o be burdened with serious thoughts, to see her managing her own 
‘ial affairs, making investments with an understanding often lack- 


in the modern woman. 


Especially interesting are some comments from the 


pen of Henry 
1 on the events of April 


‘75, and an account of a journey from 
ston to Quebee, printed in the Appendix. 

Harvard Press may well be proud of this little volume, one of a group 
ving to do with colonial New England. The letters are reproduced as 


‘historical documents without editing.’’ 


Louise Rau 
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Ge ntle man Jol Burgoyne Visadve ntiures of an Eng Ge 


the Revolution. By F. J. Hudleston. Indianapolis: The B 


rill Company, 1927. xii + 367 pp. Illustrations and maps. ¢ 
This is a charming book. If American historians were capabl 
ducing such writing as Mr. Hudleston’s narrative exhibi S, ther 
be no occasion for the widespread current lament over the | 
their readers. As for ‘‘Gentleman Johnny’’ Burgoyne, could hy 


he foreknowledge that such a book about him would be eix n 
sesquicentennial year of his disastrous America 


he would have felt compensated, we feel assured, for all the 


I} 


and humiliations of his present lot. 


The foregoing will perhaps suftice as a hint that the book has 
f course, have a villain. The hero is nor 
than Gentleman Johnny, who if not a paragon of military genius 


and if a hero, it must. o 


east a brave and resolute soldier, and always and everywhere 
gentleman. The villain js ] 


George Germain, Secretary 
the Colonies. Although he held } 


fs responsible position throue 


tically the entire period of the Revolution, the author ean find 
good to say of him. He was the coward of Minden: he was ‘‘ 


too despicable even to be mentioned by his proper name; far f; 
efficient, he is plainly characterized as an idiot; while, unlike 


Burgoyne, he was no gentleman. 
Those who read chiefly for entertainment. will 


sparkling narrative of G 


rreatly 


entleman Johnny’s fortunes and misi 
Nor can those who read for historical instruction afford to lgnor 
1t comprises the most enlightening account of Burgoyne’s 
particular, his American campaign) extant. But the judi 
ean hardly fail to feel that due allowance must be made 
evident bias. The reviewer is quite prepared to credit much ti 


Germain, yet t 


eredit of Lord George here must have been some 
his qualities, to the unrelieved Shade of darkness with which 
depicts him. On the other hand, there are undoubtedly still some r 
at least in Ameriea, whose conception of the perfect gentleman d 
entirely harmonize with the inveterate drinker, gambler, and roué 
eral Burgoyne is shown to have been. Such considerations will per 
induce the reflection they have done so in the ease of the reviewer 
the highlights of the picture, which almost wholly exeulpates B 
from responsibility for the failure of his American campaign and 
dens the Minister therewith, are quite probably overdone. 
The book is attractively printed, and generously and charmit 


Wo misprints have been noted (e.¢.. p. 136, 1.1 
The Index, while not exhaustive. j 


lustrated. Only one or t 


reasonably satisfactory. 
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ompared with the wealth of available material 
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te of George Washington, Deceased. By Eugene E. Prussing 


ston: Little, Brown, and Co 


tA 
bo 
bo 


ns and maps. $6. 
s an excellent example of a companionate marriage between Law 


tory — an example of a man who is not a professio historiat 


er, with a passionate interest in the field of American torv 

¢ around the life of George Washington, an interest which has 
} + . ‘ ar ] 

‘sued for many years well bevond the dilettant st » to the 


of the research scholar. 
sted in Washington and his times, Mr. Prussine. as a lawvi 


irticularly interested in Washington as an administrator of his 


property holdings and his provision for their disposition and 
ration after his death. The res lit is the present fat v me which 
at the substance of the will was. how it came to ] hr 
was written, and when; who the executors were and why; of 
estate consisted, and how long it took to administer it: what 
irose, What record was made; and the history of the be 
rposes, and property of the ‘‘Father of his Country.’’ What is 
{ is necessary for a well-balanced and complete « ption of 
President. For the general reader, the essential points found in 
might be presented in a chapter —but no biography 
n now available presents more than a few of th Va I 
by Mr. Prussing. Hence, every library making a pret 
xa Washington collection should have this volume. The author 
ndant evidence for his conelusion that Was} 


frequently by human and humanitarian impulse 
rator of his properties; the proper balance betw 

maintained. As an example of the foresight and som 
Washington is cited the fact that he anticipat l tl modern 


ompany by over fifty years. 


Ss researches the author visited every place at which Wa neton 
iny real property at the time of his death. Record : 
lections which might have material of value were visit It is 
dent that the work was a labor of love. It is to be hoped that as 
vilization matures more such citizens may be developed. 


‘apture of Old Vinee WwnNeES? The Origina Narratives of George Rog- 
Clark and of His Opponent, Gov. Henry Hamilton. Edited by 
Milo M. Quaife. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1927 
xXll +- 2351 pp. Illustrations and map. $2.75. 
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zation of the commonwealths on the Atlantie Coast, the p 
America’s literature relating to the Mississippi Valley is deplora 
romance and tragedy of pioneer life belong to that region as se 
any other. Tales of adventure and heroism that should have 
large on the walls of the national memory have been almost forg 
have found in text books a place of subordination of interest w 
of keeping either with their relative importancé or their va 
national tradition. It is an omen of good when an event, of 


one knows in a way of vague interest, is brought out in a narrat 


is at once readable and reliable, and that lifts an achievement 


tanee in our national life to its true place in history. 


The story of George Rogers Clark’s conquest of Vincennes, 


consequent passing from British to American control of the em 


now constitutes five great commonwealths, is far from being 


Clark’s own story of that conquest is almost unknown. Yet | 
told that story, in a manuscript of one hundred and twenty~ 
preserved 1n the Draper Collection of the Wisconsin Historical L 
in Madison. This document, Dr. Quaife has transeribed, and it is 
which comprises the major section of this volume. One hundred 
of its two hundred thirty-one pages are devoted to this account 

But Dr. Quaife has done more than transcribe the manuscript 
has given it literary form. He has not only corrected the gram 
orthography of the old soldier, but has cut up his sentences into 
ble units, and made George Rogers Clark speak as he would h 
if he had been better educated. 

If any one criticizes the editor for having taken this liberty 
text, it shall not be the present reviewer. If textual criticism is 
is seeking to employ, every undotted ‘7’? In the original should 
without a dot, and every uncrossed ‘‘t’’ should be shown with th 
zontal line missing. But if one is seeking to discover what George h 
Clark had to relate, what he wants is a reliable text that ena 
doughty old hero to tell his story unencumbered by the mere ac 
; of his literary limitations. There is not a little sheer pedantry 
effort of scholars to parade their own meticulous care in pres 
features that are utterly without importance, and that impede 
rative. Dr. Quaife has done well to assist George Rogers Clark, 
ean have no doubt that George Rogers Clark would thank him for having 
done so. 

The story, as Clark tells it, is more than readable. It moves str 
forward, and has vividness of deseription and no lack of dramatic 


It is the story of a man telling events, all of which he saw, 


greater part of which he was. 


Ol 


( or Henry Hamilton, the opponent of Clark. also told his 
is point of view Was, of course, diame tricalliy opposite to that 
ae had to make his report to General Sir Frederick Haldi- 
he had much to report. His indictment of the seve1 sures 
vogers Clark is by no means gentle, and his : f his own : 
s a prisoner in Williamsburg, Virginia, is a mov It 
hat this report should accompany Clark’s own 1 LV 
e sport, and those who engage in it see sad sights and Hs 
ts whiel ley ould eladly rorget. 
(uaire has not sted with the providin Fr OL the texts of these 
ments. His editorial notes are illuminating and adequate. 
much to the interest and still more to the historical va] ie of the 
His historical Introduction of sixteen pages is concise and read- 
iid wish there were more of it rather than less. a 
roach of the sesquicentennial anniversary of Clark’s memor- 
ement makes the publication of this volume very timely ; but i 
ss is not its chief title to interest. It is a work of permanent oS 
1 a distinet contribution to popular knowledge of one of Amer- 
ost significant events. 
E, Barron 
‘y of American Foreign Relations. By Louis Martin Sears. (New 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1927. xiv + 648 pp. Map 
} 
On the subject of the foreign relations of the United States there has, 
. til recently, been no general treatise that would give satisfaction either 
neral reader or to the college student. There were, of co Irse, 
lent volumes, monographs, and articles on parti r topics 
articular periods. An occasional one even approached a genera ; 
of a century. Only within the last few years, however, has the 
hensive and readable diplomat history of the United States 
s appearance. Notable among the volumes of this type have been 
Carl R. Fish, Randolph G. Adams, and John H. Latané. To this 
r Professor Sears has now contributed. Here is an attractive varie 
which the student and general reader can make a choice. 
In an interesting and suggestive foreword, the author makes elear that 
he has set out to do is not to make an encyclopedic compilation of 
scuous details and incidents but rather to present a point of view ae 
substantiated by salient facts. ‘‘Selection and elimination,’’ he wisely 4 
sserts, “‘are the key to emphasis, appre lation, and the formation of 
l ment.’’ As the chapters are read it is not always convinell oly ip- 
that the author, in the pursuit of his objective, has been complete- 
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ly successful in the application of this admirable principle. Ma 
has unconsciously substituted here and there the test of interest 
more substantial test of significance. Is ‘*A Tempest in a Teay 
195) an illustration of this? On that it is not necessary to dogn 
The volume is offered as a text for the citizen as well as for t} 


to guide them in their pursuit of an intelligent un lerstanding 


foreign relations of the United States and, since foreien relatj 


Li 


connecting tissues which make the history of each people a pai 
history of mankind, to give them a sector of world history ag 
American background. 

The organization is conventional. The treatment is chronolog 
than topical ; by periods or stages rather than by countries. |} 
method of marked preference among the historians. The politic 
tists have been inclined to the opposite, but thus far they have n 
strated its superiority. The division of the subject into chapters 
unusually well done. In the selection of chapter headings, orig 
not encroached much upon tradition. The two chapters covering 
liminaries of the War of 1812 and the war itself have the poet 
‘Peace Hath her Victories’? and ‘‘War Accepts no Substit 
place of **Dollar Diplomacy’’ chapter xxv has been given th 
“The Dollar as Diplomat.’’ William Allen White would h 
chapter xxvi ‘‘The Old Order Changeth.’’ Professor Sears calls 
Old Order Passes.’’ The late President Harding’s slogan of 
Normaley’’ appears i. the head of chapter xxviii as ‘‘ Norm: 
More.’”’ 


The documentation of the volume is, in a sense. entirely 
There are extremely few references to documents or other sou 
rials; but it must be kept in mind that the author did not set 
great adventure of original research to discover new facts. T] 
valuable objective was to analyze, select, interpret, and present it 
intelligible and attractive to the general reader facts already d 
His references, consequently, are almost wholly to the mater 
have resulted from the original research of others. And it is to 
thor’s distinguished credit that his selection of references has 
judiciously made. Chapter xxvi is the most noticeable exceptio! 
chapter the author seems to have relied almost solely on Thi 
Policy of Woodrow Wilson by Edgar Robinson and Victor West 


gle volume, even though it be an w usually good one, hardly suffi 


The author has provided the reader with several very usef 


The synoptic Table of Contents and the Index are well prepared 


' 
\ 
‘ 
that 
4 
‘ 
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the volume are a detailed chronological table and a complet 
Secretaries of State. For each chapter there is a goos 
y. As a frontispiece has been inserted a map of the | 
Professor Sears has achieved a good degree of suecce 
to present old faets in a new and an improved form a1 


point of view, a few discrepancies appear in the treat 


In the chapter on the period following the Declarati 

here called ‘‘ Divided We l,’’ the explanation of 

he American diplomats seems impressively inadequate. This is 
‘the small section of the longish chapter on the Monroe Doe 
ted to the analysis and interpretation of the doctrine itself 


evo 


from the explanation given (p. 85) of ‘‘The War of 1798,’’ the 


that there was no 


ted reader would find it difficult to realize 


itimately questioned is the validity of 
he Jay Treaty was a ‘‘master-stroke of diplomacy 
Jay is ‘‘one of the first of American statesmen.’’ The 
seems to have receded a little from his position 
refers to ‘‘our difficulties with England’’ 
the Jay Treaty. On page 104, the same treaty is said 
considerable improvement.’’ 
ist of twenty-nine chapters asks ‘‘ What Lies Ahead.’’ T 
to the reader. The author expresses himself with posit 
‘*The Monroe Doctrine has necessarily endur 
re so long as the United States remain a nation; . 
nate mainspring of our foreign policy, the citize 


er 
ned selfishness. 


American Necretaries of State and Their Diplomacy. IY Dd imuel 
‘lage Bemis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Vol. I, xx 
Il, ix + 322; Vol. ILI, ix + 32] . Forty 

American Secretaries of State 

nt contribution to its subject. | 

it has been continued under the 

s, With an advisory board consisting of Drs. J. Franklin Jameson, 
Barrett Learned, and James Brown Scott. The State Department, 
suing its policy of friendly cooperation with historians, has gen- 
sly placed its files at the disposal of contribu | 
the present studies are authoritative to an 


the ten volumes projected, three appeared in 1927 
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4 ] \ ] T 
ive anticipated this year. The Preface by Nicholas Murray B 
tains one sentence which may serve as text for all that fo 
nation, like an individual has a n | opportunity to use an 
character to build.’’ An historical introduction by Dr. Jam: 
scott surveys the diplomacy of the Revoly 1oOh ahd the pea 
4 > 4 
asiZt LHe lil-aadvised Suge SLLOTL OT Jay 
t! To hold Lhe i oridas, and he repr 
\dams for not insisting that fishing privileges in Newtfoundla 
nicht not a liberty, a view less friendly to Adams tha 
tomary praise tor obtan ing the conces lon On any terms, Dr, S 


cludes that without weighing too curiously the motive for i'r 


vention, we “May well be grateful to hrance much in the sa 
we s hh the In tl SO Ces OL even though the eru 
uS That 1t is not wholiv without Spots. { omparison with sim 

has ( renen Qi the American Allranes 0 

‘als a difficulty under which Dr. Sect 1 other author 

VealS a alincuilt MHaer Which Ur, seott and other authors in 

labor. 1s ] i tor so imme} a theme and condensation 


In his sketeh of Robert R. Livingston, Dr. Milledge I 


4. Bonk 
describes the difficulties of organizing a vreat department wi 
clent funds doled out by a Congress jealous of its own authority. H 


trays the maddening infrequeney of overseas communication. 
difficulties of negotiating with courts like Spain and Russia. He 
Russian-American relations then and now reversed, the seorner 


a supplant. This sketch reveals as well as any other a charac 


the series. To the extent that diplomacy is centered about the pers 


of the Secretary, it is bic graphical, His career prior and sul 
his secretaryship is also briefly analyzed. But for biography 
proportion is frequently sacrificed by emphasis upon a minor e] 
the subject’s life. Livingston himself, for example, is far more n 
as the negotiator for Louisiana than for his secretaryship to Cor 
John Jay falls naturally to Dr. Bemis. Here again the treaty 
important than the secretary ship, but it is the latter which cone 
Commercial negotiations provided Jay with much of his official br 


In the mutual violations of the treaty of 1783, the author ho! 


Britain to have been the more deliberately at fault. Subordinat 
western interests to negotiations with Gardoqui was a mistake. 


for which there was extenuation, JJ; y is credited with good juden 


Opposing a consular convention with France containine dangerous + 


sions of diplomatic immunity. The paralysis of Jay’s own gov 
and interference by tobaceo monopolists in Franee prevented 


we 
a 


| 
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treaty. Apathy toward the corsairs was unavoidable in the exist 


cness of the government. Dr. Bemis makes a weleome contribution 


the full-sized portrait of Jay. It is to be r erret ter 


iowever, that 

s marred by sentences of excessive leneth. and by 

r to the ‘‘that,...., that’’ construction where only one 
\ 


s treatment of Thomas Jefferson, Dr. Bemis is notablv just. 
ton is the villain; his interference ‘‘outrageous.’’? Tribute j 
erson’s State Papers. He saw in the Nootka Sound affair a chance 

ng the entire Spanish question. His anti Spanish arguments, if 

es casuistical, revealed an early recognition of the importance of 
ssissippi question. Toward France he felt a sorrow for old frien 
d by the Revolution, but he welcomed the new era. Genét he did 

Backed by a stronger government he took a rather more ad 
ground than Jay toward the Barbary pirates. Concluding 
omplimentary estimate of Jefferson, the author attributes his 

on to the intrigues of Hamilton. 


Dice Robins Anderson, in his account of Edmund Randolph. verv 


erly allots much space to Randolph’s dismissal from office. But littl 


ypposed than Washington himself to the Jay Treaty, he was to 
to please either Grenville or Fauchet, the latter of whom ruined 
vandolph had a nominal oversight in the Jay negotiations, and is 


ps entitled to some reflected glorv from the Tre itv of San Lorenzo 


from the first suecessful overtures to Algiers. 


1 reviewer who has long seen Timothy Pickering through the 


homas Jefferson and John Wuiney Adams, the verdict | the tate 


msidering the brevity of his official tenure, liberal space is accorded 


Jones Ford seems novel but just. The author finds him genuinely 
about assuming the State portfolio, and, if he was not a Demo 
any men, both then and now, would deem 
ed tact, at least it was not evident in some very delicate negotia 


Adet. Pickering dealt with contraband, with French inter 


1 our politics, and with the X Y Z affair, meanwhile negotiat ne 


in unfriendly Spanish minister. In his French relations Pickering 


yed much animus. His relations with the President were too inde 


nt for modern taste, but the author excuses his retention in the 
tment on the ground that the present theory of the Cabinet had not 
oped. When he finally was dismissed, the honors of the tilt were 


hn Marshall. The sketch was intrusted to a Virginian of experience 


tices, Dr. Andrew J. Montagne, who approaches his subject with 
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freshness and sympathy. He finds Marshall a consistent worker { 
He esteems Marshall’s instructions to Rufus King, of Septem! 
1800, concerning contraband, impressment, and other grievances 
‘‘among the very greatest of American papers.’’ British pract 
rected would, in the Secretary’s judgment, lead to war. Spain, ; 
castigated for her violation of neutral rights. To summarize, 
taryship of Marshall was ‘‘brief but important.’’ 

James Madison fittingly receives much space. The Louisiana P 
alone would justify this. But there were the rule of pell mel] 
vexations, the clutch for Florida, the negotiations of Monroe in § 
and England, troubles with John Randolph, intrigues with M 
coercion of the pirates, impressment, the Chesapeake affair and 
train of diplomatie consequences, the problem of retaining Monr 
will, American reaction to French and British orders and decr 
Embargo and its difficult enforcement, all in a crowded eight-year t 
Competently surveying these issues, Dr. Charles E. Hill finds in 
analogy with the contests later waged by Wilson. 

The reputation of Robert Smith, like that of Edmund Randolp! 
been clouded by incompetence if not dishonor. Combatting the tr 
tional interpretation, Dr. Charles C. Tansill finds in Smith and Pres 
Madison a case of mutual incompatibility rather than of unworthiness 
incapacity. Smith’s negotiations with Erskine, Jackson, and their 1 
Canning, are treated as Smith’s own, in disregard of the tradit 
Madison was his own secretary. But the dreary insincerities att 
Macon’s Bill Number Two are ascribed to Madison rather than to S1 
The intentional misdating of a letter regarding West Florida, in th 
Department files, is cleverly demonstrated. Smith and his brot 
acquitted of any dishonesty in financial transactions with the 
ment. Only the feud with Gallatin compelled Smith’s ultimate dis! 
Surely not incompetence, else why the original appointment? 


Following an interesting summary of Monroe’s previous career 


Julius W. Pratt finds in the acceptance of the State portfolio som 

conception on the Seeretary’s part, the Administration being alread) 
far committed to the myth that Napoleon’s Decrees had been res 

to admit of frankness in negotiation with Great Britain. After a hop 
beginning an impasse followed. Monroe was sympathetie with the so 
ern but indifferent to the northern aspirations of the war hawks. | 
peace negotiations he deserves some credit for drafting the instru 
In his term as secretary, the Barbary question was finally disposed 


Only a few of the more novel or outstanding points of view of 


tributors have been noted here. The subject is too extended to adn 


aul 


ry 
, 
‘ 
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Griswold: Fort Wayne 


and richly documented. 


Gate way of the 
Account Book. 


‘al Collect ions, 


llustrations and maps, 


in the Indian country: 


exacting clentele. 


last third of the volume, - 
la of the Indian factor, — 


rare significance to the economist 


Gateway 


it may be said that the 
primarily for the enlightene 


West 


O47 


vork, although de- 


pubhe, appeals to scholars also. 
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1815. Garrison Order 
Edited by Bert J. Grisy 
Indianapolis: 
ndiana Library and Ilistorical Department, 


nublication of source material, so difficult 


s properly one of the chief duties, if not altogeth 


making available to scholars 


ns, of the number of lashes given to recalcitrant soldiers 


such details are not 


ning 040 pages offer slight inducements to any rei 


n country. The orderly books are too much concerned with di 


aise} 


x 


Book 
POURS, 


old. Indiana 


Historical Bureau 


690 


for individual enter- 
the most im 

function of a state historical society. Such a duty has been per- 
d, and ably, by the Historical Bureau of the Indiana Library and 
hese orderly 
‘y books. Few except those who need the hard, specifie facts 
ned in this volume, will appreciate fully the service rendered by 


in printing them. Daily records of passwords and eounter 


of the ver 


of courts of inquiry, of general orders, of prices of mustard and 

ind, in short, of the petty routine of a military post and an 
for the general 
not even for the general history reader. They serve a smaller, 


» sure, the long and readable Introduction of eighty three pages 
‘ful to those interested in the history of Fort Wayne; but the 


In partien- 


the invoices, inventories, and mem 
consists almost wholly of prices of com- 
es used in trade with the Indians, and of lists of furs and skins. 
and economic historian, 
two hundred pages and more are, to the uninitiated, even drier 
proverbial dust. 

tire volume has been planned and executed with utmost eare, 
ie fact that the editor died before his task had been completed 
inconsiderable portion of the eredit for a useful and well edited 
', therefore, goes to the staff of the bureau. Both the Introduction 
the documents are well annotated, with adequate references to per- 
historical works. Were it not for this supplementary material, the 
er would find it difficult to believe that Fort Wayne, in this period 
‘gateway of the West,’’ or even an important post in the 
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pline within the fort to be able to convey to the reader any se 
struggle for an empire that was being waged on the frontier 
this post was an essential part. Even during the siege of S 
1812, only two brief entries reveal the gravity of the situation. St 
of social history and of psychiatry will find data of some valu 
records of brutal floggings and universal inebriation among a co 
virile soldiery ; but historians of the Indian frontier and of genera 
ican history will not be greatly enlightened by reading them. 
GRACE Li 


The Monroe Doctrine, 1825-1826. By Dexter Perkins. (Cambridg 
vard University Press, 1927. xi + 280 pp. $3.50.) 

What were the purposes and policies of the European allies 
with respect to the former colonies of Spain? How was Monroe’s 1 
of that year received at home, in South America, and in Europ 
commitments was it understood to make? What influence did it 
exert upon the subsequent activities of the powers? 

[f all that has been written upon the origins and applicati 
Monroe Doctrine were brought together, it would form a cons 
library. 'rom the bulk of the literature, however, it would be uns 
conclude that the questions above have been answered hitherto. Ih 
for want of critical examination of evidence, the satisfactorily 
accepted story of the Doctrine ineludes some legends which 
time to have subjected to the light. Without professing famili 
the whole mass of writings on the subject, the reviewer ven 
opinion that nowhere else will be found as thorough, aeute, and 
tory a discussion of these and kindred questions as the study in 
The chief legend that Professor Perkins destroys is ‘‘the noti 
Monroe’s message struck fear into the hearts of the diplomat 5 Of 
World. It did nothing to cheek Kuropean poliey. In the ease 
ject of Bourbon monarchies, and in its effects on the attitud 
ning, it stimulated a course of action inimical to the inter 
United States’’ (p. 258). 

However, the menace involved in European policy must not | 
estimated. Another legend is that there was serious danger, in 15 


armed intervention by the Holy Alliance to restore the aut! 


Ol 
a 


Spain in America. An exhaustive analysis of the interests and | 
each of the European powers in turn leads Professor Perkins to t 
clusion that there was not in any or all of them any immediate 1 
to the new American states at the time when Monroe penned his m: 
A congress was projected, it is true, for the discussion of the 


problem, but ‘‘the materials for an aggressive policy on the part 


M 
ig \ 
H 
By 
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ns 
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} 


(\lliance were not impressive. ... Kranee alone had a defir 


suggest [the establishment of independent Bourbon monarchies 
{in armed forces | contemplated was never 
hear no more of aid at all after 

in October, 1823” pp. 142-43 
creat care the writer examines the evidences bearing on the 
juestions. Continental statesmen, he finds, condemned Monroe’s 


using such terms as ‘‘monstrous,’’ and ‘‘arrogant’ 
ie lack of ability of the American government to 
neement. Neither the executive department nor 
by the debates on the Panama Congress, regarded 
mmitment, however. When Colombia sounded Adams, in 152 
sibility of an alliance, he explained that the Presid 
his views, and in a contingency, such as that conten 
would seek legislative concurrence in upholding 
rency seemed remote, and the aid of the United States would 
only in ease of a ‘‘deliberate and concerted system 
» exercise force,’’ and then only after ‘‘a previous 


th those European Powers [meaning Great Britain], 


ind whose principles would secure from them an active : 


ion. 
essor Perkins terminates his study with the Par 


s impossible in a brief review to do justice t 
m, or even to suggest the number and variety of the 


h he deals. Even where the story is, in the main 


familiarity with the diplomatie archi 
ries concerned, and prolonged study of his ma 
much new light upon events and to chal! 
» retells the story of the antecedents of 


He attributes to Adams the eredit 


olonization principle (which he holds rest 


and while erediting Adams also with holdi 
can point of view in the framing of the 
America, and recognizing that the principles 

‘in the air’’ and not attributable to any one person, he maintains 
Monroe’s share in the authorship of the Doctrine which bears his 
has been underrated and that of Adams overestimated. Among 


F * did not insist pon 


r interesting observations is that Adams 


doctrine of two spheres to the exclusion of the idea of conference .or 
joint action with European governments. 
he threads of an intricate story are interwoven W ith skil 


irefully summarized, and if the reader sometimes f 
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undue repetition, he cannot complain of any lack of clarity. Never 
the writer lose his way, nor, under his guidanee, does the reader 
reviewer 1s wary of the use of the term ‘‘definitive,’’ but withi, 
limits Professor Perkins has set for his study, it is difficult to 
that his main conelusions will be much modified by future investig 
Homer Ho 


A Pioneer of 1850: George Willis Read, 1819-1880. Edited by G 
Willis Read. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1927. 
185 pp. Illustrations and map. $3.50.) 


A diary kept during three and 


half months spent, in 1850, 
road from Independence, Missouri, to Hangtown (at present kni 


Ney 
i 


Placerville), California, a letter penned before leaving Inde 

and one after arriving at the mines, and a series of twelve letters 1 
: in the early sixties, have been arranged and edited by Miss Read 
present volume. The major portion of the book is made up of the 
journal kept by her father on the overland trip to California in 1s 
Such journals are not uncommon, but additional accounts are 
providing they represent individual experiences instead of mere 
counting the obvious facts already given by other travelers. 

The diarists of the overland trails differ as widely in the type of t 
daily entries as they do in temperament and interests. George \\ 
Read, the traveler in the present case, was a young physician. Ke 
observant by nature, he apparently found his greatest interest, n 
the mechanical features of the road, but in the human reactions 1 
hardships and dangers of the journey. He was the commander 
party and took his responsibilities seriously. Frequently he express 
the hope that the members of the party would keep in good spirits 
that he might be able to preserve good feeling and harmony in th 
pany, and in the few instances when peace within the group was jeo} 
ized, he was more greatly concerned than he seems to have been wit! 
spect to possible Indian attacks. In fact, he says naively of the Indians 
‘*T suppose ten men, well armed, could drive five hundred of them.’ 

Ile was subjective rather than objective. In his own ease he appears t 
have been more affected by gloomy, rainy weather than by hard 
dangers. He comments with keen sympathy on the ill fortunes of tl 
who found trouble on the way, as in the ease of a man and boy whom | 
sees alone on the trail and far from either end, standing in despair at th 
roadside, one of their oxen dead, the other still chained to the wago! 
He is deeply affected by the finding of graves along the way, sim 
marked but telling an impressive story. 


Frequently he makes reference to men who had ‘‘seen the elephant 


M. 
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“1 back. Before leaving Independence he writes of having ‘‘some 
1 of the elephant, even at this early stage of our long and hazard 
rney.’’ Some days later he meets returning travelers who have 
Elephant and not two hundred miles out. They look badly and 
onverse. I pity them.’’ 
ere was no laek of courage in Read but a sensitiveness to conditions 
makes his record of value as contrasted with that of the matter-of- 
lider who sees and notes only the mileage, the sand, the lack of 
the euriosities in the way of soda springs and unusual rock 
tions. Yet his comments include enough of these items. He records 
faithfully ; he expresses his conviction as to the superiority of 
over mules or horses for the trail; he describes Fort Kearney and 
Laramie and pictures clearly the routine of travel over the plains, 
ficulties of river crossings, the dust or the rain by day, and guard 
DY night. 
letters, being less limited by the circumstances of travel, exhibit 
more clearly the traits of the writer. From the mines he writes, 
s is a very bad country for morals,’’ and decries the prevalent use 
rior. He is not inclined to encourage migration. ‘‘If a man is in any 
siness that ean make a living, tell him never to think of coming here.”’ 
Che letters of the early sixties include some written during a trip from 
York to California by way of Panama. The journey was rudely in- 
pted by the capture of their first boat by the famous Confederate 
er, the Alabama, and the story of the seizure and disposal of their 
ft, as well as the comments on the conduct of the Civil War, will be 
interest to students of that period. 
lhe editor has done a serious and satisfaetory piece of work. The 
Introduction is couched in very readable language though perhaps some- 
it diffuse for the purpose. The manuscript itself appears to have 
n set forth with fidelity. In her footnotes the editor has adopted the 
an excellent one — of quoting, sometimes at length, paragraphs 


other travelers paralleling the incident, the geography, or the 


hology recounted in her father’s narrative. A bibliography at the 


of the volume covers the sources used in the footnotes, and the book 

is an index and a folding map giving the route of the overland trip. 

The illustrations are numerous and well chosen, in almost every case 

ing reproductions of prints from books issued contemporaneously with 

period covered in the volume. ‘ 

JoHN C, PARISH 

Borderland in the Civil War. By Edward Conrad Smith. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1927. 412 pp. $3.90. 

this book the Borderland is defined as the Ohio Valley and Missouri, 
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a definition which is abov eriticism if we accept the author’ 


excluding Delaware and Maryland. The opening chapter « 


social and economic conditions prevailing in this region on th 
Civil War and serves as a foundation for the narrative of 
Succeeding chapters. The people of the Borderland were neith 
nor southern ; they had a life of their own and formed a com: 
well as a portion of geography. Beeause of their unity they 

a common reaction to secession, to the movement for compromisi 
the shock of war. 


The Ohio Valley makes its decision for Professor Smith in 


Same way that it did for Professor Kish some seventeen years ; 
fault ean be found with the Way the thesis iS developed ; the wo) 
carefully and in as scholarly a manner as one need wish. The 
in the thesis itself, which the reviewer thinks is a mistaken on 
Valley did not make a decision. Different Segments of it made 
cisions, but the Valley as a whole made none. The reasons in 
were local. The re isons of Kentucky were not those of West Virg 
reasons of Missouri not those of Illinois. In many instances th 


had no connection with social and industrial conditions. It s 


fore, quite irrele Vant to base the reaction of the Valley on its 


problems or 1ts possession of a family-tree. One might as well 


the Valley were bipeds and ese 


the fact that the people of 

Professor Smith’s discussion of the war is very full until he 1 
beginning ; at that point his Muse apparently contracts a malig 
of Penna tenuis with the result that the Borderland is aet 
Civil War to the extent of only one hundred pages. To be sur 
very good pages, for all their br vity. The chapters on the C 
Movement and the Problems of the Border Slave States are 
compression and selection. They close the book and leave us with 4 
ing that it would have been a better book had it been twice 
h is certainly a very infrequent feeling. indeed. 

The Borderland presents few new facts: it only tries to pri 
ones in a new setting, and it does present them in an extremely 
fashion. Still, it rests on adequate first-hand research in soure: 
and the better secondary authorities. The author seems not to ha 
use of Coulter’s fine study of Civil War and Readjustment in K: 
jut the omission is perhaps due to the fact that Coulter’s book 
appeared when the Borderland was written. The author is occ 
biased, but the bias is not virulent. When he deals with Lincoln 


rative takes on the character of an eulogy. It is high time som: 
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it 
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S. I 
Proble rider Liner By James G. Randal 
», Appleton and Company, 102 1X SO pp. $4 
; me 1S a caretui, painstaking s ly of the « 5 itior 
aur our strenuous years nen the n n ! the 
in its history. It ap} n 
nstitutional limitations produced by the exige s of 
l] enil Wal | wers under the ONSLILULION nad ns 
vague generalities into conerete right nd obligations he 
on of this study is rigidly and analytical rical. T} hor 
historical setting for American government rs in wart 
he Anglo-Saxon disposition to establis Ly ts in a 
¢ha yr an! + 154 ye ] ] + 
vith le prineipie that military power sho L be nate 
thority. The extent and scope of the increased power claimed 
lent and Congress are carefully aj] praise 1, not only in terms of 
me practice but also in the light of contemporary eriticism and 


1} terpretation. Proper emphasis is piace d unon the diftieulties 
rew out of the uncertainties as to the exact legal nature of the con 
ch from one angle was regarded as a rebellion or insurrection 


from another had to be handled in a way that conceded to the 


nts of the Confederacy the status of belligerents and publie e 
mies. This ‘double status’’ principle of regarding the struggle both as a 
as a rebellion was essentially the basis of Union policy and was 
imitted by the Supreme Court. 
In this background the author studies the application of the law of 
‘inting out that legal uncertainties and the lenient attitude of 
Executive resulted in the ‘‘striking fact that no life was forfeited and 
ence of fine and imprisonment earried out in any judicial pros- 
for treason arising out of the ‘rebellion’ ’’ (p. 91). Even the 
tion of Jefferson Davis and the Confederate leaders collapsed 


rmer President of the Confederacy was out on bail on May 13, 


7, and on Christmas day, 1868, was free from all legal restraint. The 
wn controversy over the suspension of the privilege of the writ 

as corpus, the character and extent of arbitrary arrests, the ex 
rdinary uses of military authority, the irregular character of the 


emnity act of 1863, the problems of Union occupation of southern ter- 
the nature and extent of the confiscation of enemy property an 
estion of its restoration, the issues of the several moves toward 


pation and finally abolition, the complicated issues of federal re 
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lations in wartime, the issues of the rending of Virginia, and th 
tion of the rights allowed the press in wartime — all these px 
systematically considered in their various aspects 
As to the larger conclusions of such a study, the author 
points out that the war-time expansion of authority was large 
executive field. Indeed, he ‘‘feels that the arbitrary arrests wer 
tunate, that Linecoln’s conception of the executive power Was too 
sive, and that a clearer distinction between military and c¢iy 
would have been desirable’’ (p. 184). Yet he admits that ‘‘in 
use of the war powers, great circumspection and leniency 
fested by President Lincoln’s administration, and the Go 
showed a wholesome regard for individual liberty’’ (p. 45). In 
pages the author undertakes a brief comparison between the | 
policies of Lincoln with those of Wilson during the World War 
The tone of this volume is scholarly and objective. One paragr 
82-83) suggests some slight lapse in its references to the ‘‘dislo: 
of the anti-war forces and on the assumption that the members 
secret anti-war societies were ‘‘conspirators’’ seeking ‘‘to prom 
defeat and to overthrow the Government at Washington’’ (p. 
also, it is perhaps not accurate to refer to John Quincey Adams 
originator of the policy of emancipation (p. 344 
The present reviewer confesses a strong prejudice against 
the first personal pronoun, even in the impersonal plural for 
ous historical writing. The author’s recourse to this device 


serve the desirable end of lightening the academie style of the te 


The Women Lincoln Loved. By William E. Barton. (Indianap 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1927. xvi + 377 pp. Illustrations. $5 
To readers of this Review the author requires no introduetior 
rapidly waxing output of papers and books concerning Abra! 
coln, another substantial volume has now been added. Inevitably 
takes, to large degree, of the qualities and defeets (if any) ot 
cessors from the same pen. To considerable extent, indeed, the « 
of the volume have previously appeared in print in the form 
contributed to monthly magazines and similar periodicals. Thess 
joined with the matter newly printed to comprise a comprelhensi\ 
cussion of the subject so intriguingly titled. The author’s proj 
suecinetly stated in a single sentence of the Introduction: 
somewhat connectedly the life of Abraham Lincoln against t! 
eround of the women who were making an important part of 


in sueeessive periods of his development from the eradle to the 


LA 

ARTHUR C. 


ar emphasis upon the domestic a 


rno 


historical ; else the Zane Greys and other pop ilar 


Women Lincoln Loved 


Barton: The 


irily, in working out such a conception, much familiar ground 
in effect, a new life of Lineoln with 


nd upon his relationships 


covered anew. The work is, 


kk ‘‘undertakes to be a contribution to history.’ Dr. Barton is 
the most indefatigable investigator who ever set for himself the 


| expe- 


* Abraham Lineoln’s career. He has been for several decades one 


ation’s most eminent pastors, and the literary skill am 


‘e which qualified him for this station are not forgotten when 
his hand to biography. In so far as his output is concerned, there 
r room for lamenting the divorce between history and literature, 


such separation exists. 
ws that the book makes enjoyable reading. This quality, how 
to make one’s 


portant in historical writing, does not alone suffice 


romancer 


e great historians. It remains to consider, therefore, what 


ts the book constitutes a contribution to history. 


com 


two seem to the reviewer to stand foremost; and thess 


opening and the closing portions of the book. To a greater d 


} 


nts of Abraham Lincoln. The present volume begins with Lu 
s, Lincoln’s maternal grandmother, and presents for the first tim 


onably authentic account of her career. From this auspicious b 


sureness and apparent fina 

the exposition of the personages and relationships, hi 
A good deal 

Abrahan 


who figure in the Lineoln ancestral line. 
S already been presented in the author’s Life o 


ng the narrative proceeds with 


therto 


na 
lia 


it much of it has been worked out in the interval sine 
his hand. The other outstanding aspect of the book Im 


point of bulk — concerns the life of Mary Todd Line 


iblished as a separate biography, it would have compris 


spectable proportions. Whether it is the d 


rhter of storm and misfortune we do not und 


that for the present it stands alone as t 


he 
‘+h is even remotely satisfactory and informativ 
chronologically — of the book lie many chapters 


mes 
Coneerning many 


+h 
ih 


and of varying degree of historical interest 
women Lincoln ‘‘loved’’ the paucity of records is such that but 

possibly be said of them. Concerning at of the numlbe 
tledge and Mary Owens — so much has hi 


therto been ki wn 


ility of adding thereto seems re 


ALLY 


possibil 


is contributed to the mass of material in pr concerning Ann 


latively slight. Yet Mr. Bar 


an anvone else, Mr. Barton has been suecesstul in elucidating the 
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on 
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hop} 
A 
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ance. Chiefly his treatment of 
ledge-Lincoln romance is destructive: he is firmly convineed 


that has been written on the subject is grounded in myth an 


ality, and this conviction he defends with r asoning that to t 
seems satisfyingly conclusive. 

We advert, in conclusion, to one quality of the narrative 
motes its readal vy and racts in some measure from its 


Mr. Barton is a frequent contributor to p: riodicals of popular 
tion. Given such mstituency and (frequently) a paucity 
information concerning the subjects of his narrative, he has 


peatedly to imagination to round out his tale. To the extent 
done this, the work is historical fiction rather than history. We ; 
hat eminent practitioners of the historical art justify, and in 
degree exemplify this practice, yet at best it is prone to 


reader, and at worst. leads one into absurdities such as find 


tion in Charles Gayarré’s misnamed ‘‘istory”’ of Louisi: 


case, since the narrative is presented devoid of the ref 
sources of information usual to works of historical scholarship 


trained historian will frequently be at a loss to discover wher 
torical writing ends and the historiea] fiction begins. The lay re 
no ad ) ib 


welcome the fictional element in the book. assuming 
} 


Cetects its presence. The critical historian, viewing the matter 
other standpoint, may well entertain a different feeling concern 


M. M. Q 


Lincoln and the Railroads. By John W. Starr Jr. (New York: D 


ead and Company, 1927, xiii + 325 pp. Illustrations and 1 
The first impression which this volume makes IS one of surpris 


so large a volume should have been necessary to relate all th 


told about Lineoln and the railroads. But the book is not del 


not have sufficed the author. Admi 


fier and somewhat persistent interest 


padded. A small book would 


the outset Lineoln’s ear 


ways, he makes a comprehensive study of Lincoln as a traveler 
lates the story of Lincoln’s pilgrimages by wagon, flatboat, and 


boat before he had anything to do with railways, and then devi 


t} eme of the book in an order partly chronological and partly tt p 


Lincoln won his first suecess at the polls in his advoeaey of tl 


’ the inland rivers, by means of which Illinois farmers } 
to float their « rops t 


opment of 


o market along the Mississippi. He had to 
railroads first as a part of the general improvement scheme | 


DY 
Illinois was led into unfortunate legislation, in which he bore his 


part. He used railroads very little in his legal work on 


the cil 
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rode from one county seat to another in his own buggy. Not till his 
tice took him at intervals to Chicago did railroads have much to do 
his professional travel. But increasingly his interest in them grew, 
that for more than one reason. The delivery of goods in Springfield, 
Y sooner but cheaper by way of Chicago than by the river and St. 
‘, meant the decline of river transportation, and year by year the 


ays pushed farther and farther west. 


Starr tells of Lineoln’s first Journeys east, when he had to depend 
Y on stage coaches, and on his subsequent Journeys by rail. inelud- 
ing his round-about ride to Washington for his inauguration and the 
route of the funeral train from Washington to Chicago and Springfield, 
so relates the Story of the Gettysburg trip, and Lineoln’s other 
ueys out of Washington during his presidency. He might have made 
somewhat more of the journey to West Point. It deserves fuller treat- 
i proportion to some others. 
Lincoln’s work as attorney for different railways is reeorded in detail, 
the two conflicting versions of the suit for the large fee against the 
ilinois Central. The Rock Island Bridge case receives its due attention, 
there 1s consideration of the cases which Lincoln had. as attorney, 
for and against railways, 

Lincoln’s interest in the Union Pacifie as a bond of union between 
east and west is recognized, as it deserves to be. Lincoln understood that 
so large a country needed to be welded together by strong bonds of eom. 
lion interest and reciprocal advantage. Rivers could not be constructed 
to order, but railroads could. 

The treatment of Lincoln and Douelas by the Illinois Central at the 
time of their joint debate. When Douglas rode in his special train and 
Lincoln got to his appointments as he could, is examined, and. while no 
record is available, it appears probable that Douglas paid well for his 
extra privileges, and that Lineoln could have had his own special train 

he had had the money, 

In a few places Mr. Starr has relied too much on inadequate evidence, 
but not often. The alleged offer of the New York Central, inviting Lin- 

In to become its general counsel at a Salary of $10,000 a year, rests on 
Inadequate testimony and is opposed to probability. In the main Mr. 
Starr has done a good piece of work, and has made a real contribution 


to the subjeet which he treats. Wituiam E. Barton 


Abraham Lincoln, the Me reiful President: Thi Pardon of the Sleeping 
Sentinel. By Allen C. Clark. (Washington: W. F. Roberts Company, 
1927. 42 pp.) 

No United States soldier was shot to death during the Civil War for 
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going to sleep on sentry duty. Punishments of much milder forn 
employed. The same is true of the United States army in the World \ 
But the death penalty is permitted for that offense, under the 
war, and in a very few cases during the Civil War flagrant of 
were sentenced to be shot. After they and their comrades had r 
what was Judged to be a sufficient scare, these men were pardon 

it is not known that in a single case the matter came officially 
President. His interferences, and there were enough of them, wer 
served for cases where there was some real danger that the men wi 
executed. The case of William Scott of the Second Vermont is tl 
noted of these instances. It occurred early in the war, and just o 
Washington. The brigade commander was General William Farrar S 
a graduate of West Point, and a capable man who had been co! 
that very regiment. It was one of his own neighbor boys who was 
sentence, and he richly deserved it. It fell to the present writer to « 
the official reports of the court martial, and there was not a sing 
vating circumstance. Scott was one of three soldiers set to guard 
proach to the Chain Bridge. They were required to watch, 1 
night, but four hours each. Seott lay down with his two associat 
went to sleep. He was sentenced and for nine days the seare grew 
somely. Those sleepy Vermont men began to suspect that going t 
on duty might be a serious matter. On Sunday, the day before t 
for the execution, the chaplain of the regiment cireulated a 
whieh most of the captains of the regiment signed not Seott 
tain, however. And a large number of enlisted men added their mor 
willing names. Brigadier General Smith recommended that Gener 
Clellan pardon Scott, and sent his officer by way of the White H 
with a message to the effeet that it would aid discipline if it co 
said that the President also would be glad if merey were shown. L 
cheerfully put on his hat and walked over to General MeClellan’s | 
and said verbally that he was glad to do what had been request: 
him, and that Mrs. Lincoln had been following this case with inter 
and would be glad to be assured that Scott was not to be shot. Gi 
MeClellan approved the recommendation of General Smith and 
doned Scott. That is the true story. Lincoln never dipped his pet 
concerning it, much less did he rush out to visit the condemned boy 
weep with him over the picture of his widowed mother, who, by 
way, had a living husband. It was not a case where Lincoln overru 
the hard-hearted military authorities, though there were such cases. T 
story as popularly believed reflects unjustly on Brigadier General Smit 
‘*Baldy’’ Smith never intended to shoot Bill Scott. 


This little book has very little excuse for its appearance. The fact t! 


| 
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General McClellan and not President Lincoln who pardoned Seott 
publie knowledge in the summer of 1926. and that fact is ad- 


in this little book. But the booklet does its best to preserve what 


of the impression that it was Lincoln’s intervention that saved 


Dut 


In was glad to give the pardon his verbal approval, 


he did, and all he needed to do. Lincoln was a man of mercy, but 
is not an unknown quality among military men. General ‘* Baldy’’ 
had his full share of it, and he is the man who, charged with the 


responsibilities of diseipli e@ over the SOLS ot his old neighbors, 


the life of William Seott. 
book does not deserve a notice of this leneth, but the ineident 
well serve as the basis of a longer one, illustrating how history is 
in good part, out of obvious error. 
E. Barton 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank: A Chapter in the Economic History of 
the Negro Race. By Walter L. Fleming. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1927. x + 170 pp. $2. 
It is remarkable that the federal government, which had liberated the 
1865, such complete m- 


|. The 


t such enormous cost, manifested, in 


ai 
rence to the economie problem which this freedom involve: 


and political interests of the colored population of the South were, 
e extent, considered ; but almost the only progressive gesture in the 
nomie field was the granting of a charter to a freedmen’s savings 
In 1907 Professor Fleming published in the Yale Review a paper on 


his institution. The present work is a more extensive, and thoroughly 
and interesting, account of the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust 


Bank. The 


auate 
pany, more commonly known as the Freedmen’s Savings 


rter was signed by Lincoln on the same day on which he signed the 
creating the Freedmen’s Bureau. The two institutions were not 
illy connected, but the officials of one frequently served as officials 
t the other, and the negroes were usually led to believe that the bank 
was under the protection of the government. Yet the government was in 

Way responsible for the debts of the bank nor was anything definite 
provided as to the responsibility of its officers. Nine trustees out of fifty 
constituted a quorum. 


The eultivation of habits of thrift among the former slaves was of 


prime importance, and such a bank as this, if properly managed, would 
been of inestimable benefit. Yet the charter was badly drawn, and 


first. 


even its meager provisions were flagrantly disregarded from the 
For instance, it was intended that the bank should be established in the 
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District of Columbia, but headquarters were originally located in 
York and branches established in many states. Fleming gives Jo] 7 
Alvord, one of the leading promoters, credit for good intentions 
iS a generous construction of his activity — indeed, the attitude 
author is generous throughout. Only one defaulting official con; 
with the bank was ever punished, the Reverend Philip D. Cory, 

of the Atlanta branch. He had embezzled about $10,000 of the dey 
was prosecuted by his successor and found guilty, but the case was fir 
compromised, The prosecution agreed to allow him to be pardo 
order to accept an appointment as Indian agent out West, and fro: 
proceeds of this oftice he promised to repay what he had stolen! 

It is small wonder that, under such circumstances, the bank fi 
went under in 1874 and its business was elosed out at a considerab| 
to the deluded depositors. Small wonder, also, that the freedmen 
take kindly to savings banks for years thereafter. 

The book constitutes an important and suggestive chapter in tl 
nomic history of the southern negro. Tuomas P. ABERNET 
Forests and Sea Power: The Timbe r Problem of the Royal Navy, 

1862. By Robert Greenhalgh Albion. Harvard Economie S$ 
Vol. XXIX. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. 


489 pp. Sketches and maps. $5.) 


H 


\\ 


In an intensely interesting study Professor Albion has _penetrat 


beyond the ordinary generalizations on British sea power to invest 


one of the factors on which, in the days of wooden ships, that supre 


acy was based. Most historical students have a vague recollection of 


plaints as to shortage of ship timber at critical times in Britain’s strug 


gle for empire, but it has remained for Professor Albion to set fort 
whole subject in its technical details. 

English oak ship timbers, American white pine masts, — these ar 
two essentials around which the story turns. 

First, Professor Albion finds that ever since the days of Henry 


\ 


+} 


England had been using, in lavish fashion, her seemingly unlimited 


sources of white oak until, again and again, her supplies faced ex 


tion, until she had, at length, to put a greater reliance on foreign \ 


The complications in the question were various. Phineas Pett and 


thony Deane, naval architects of the Stuarts, had devised a wars! 


model slavishly copied till 1815, whose construction depended o1 


) 


{ 


timbers which had eurved in growth. These compass timbers, so-ca 


growing in twisted hedge rows or as freaks of the oak forest, often 


came impossibly searee. Even searcer were the mighty oak beams ni 


for the stern posts of great ships of the line. In supplying these 
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ik timber for ordinary use, monopolists took their full toll. English 
emen clung to the oaks of their parks, and the royal forests often 
furnish nothing, even in great naval emergencies. Often the stock- 
rds did not maintain the necessary reserve supplies of seasoned oak, 
ships were built of green timber which rotted in a few years. 
Since the days of Cromwell, English ship-builders had relied for their 


masts and bowsprits on the white pines of New Hampshire and 


laine. The activity of royal officials in reserving the great pines for the 


King’s use was one of the sources of irritation contributing to the 
Revolution. When the Revolution broke out, English officials were too 

in seeking a substitute supply in Canada; and the French naval 
successes Which contributed to American independence were, in great 


asure, due to the rotten masts of the English ships of the line. For 
nstanece, in 1778 Admiral Byron failed to intercept d’Estaing because 
, storm at sea which dismasted his squadron. 
England’s ship-building problems had important influence on her 
reign pohiey. From 1652 to 1815 much of English foreign policy turned 
keeping the Baltic open as a source of ship timber and of spars to 
pplement the English supplies. The bold Baltie policy of 1658-60 was 
irgely due to the necessity of protecting the route to Danzig from the 
Dutch. English shipwrights, however, were prone to be dogmatic about 
superiority of English oak; generally they regarded Baltie and 
‘ican oak as inferior substitutes. They shut their eyes to the supe- 
ty of Indian teak and other tropical woods till the later Napoleonic 
's. When by necessity they did adopt foreign woods, they often 
ssed over the best. Graphically was this illustrated when the broad 
sides of Old Ironsides protected by her twenty-two inches of Georgia 
ak crushed in the sides of the Georgia pitch-pine Levant. After the 
War of 1812 the use of foreign tinbers increased of necessity through the 
xhaustion of the English oak groves. In 1861 the Naval Board made the 
greatest purchase of ship timber in its history,—the year before the 
Verrimac marked the doom of the wooden warship ! 


‘hese are only the high lights of the story Professor Albion has told. 


‘an be recommended to the historical student or to the general reader 
is a fascinating book. 


THEODORE C. PEASE 


Wis onsin Domesday Book: Ge neral Studie S Volume TE Four Wiscon 
sin Counties, Prairie and Forest. By Joseph Schafer. (Madison: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1927. xi + 429 pp. Maps. 

This volume represents a modification of the Wisconsin Domesday 


Book Town Studies plan as begun in the first volume. The plats of farms 
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witch constituted the lar 


permit a full discussion of the ‘‘eeneral } 


resulting from the intensive study of tl 


our CONTIFUOUS COUT 
northward from the Illir 
SCODLE method ’’ in orde 


State s history, lhe resu 


Book Ri ws M 


‘ger part of that work have been omitted 
ustorical facts and obser 
he local areas ealled towns 
ities bordering Lake Michigan and st) 
] 4 $6 
10is boundary have been studied by ‘‘t] 
r to reveal fundamental characteristics 


t, as intended, is a study in contrasts. T) 


southern counties, Kenosha and Racine. were largely open pra 


two northern cou ities, M 
former were settled in 1 
New Knelanders. *“onee 
the latter lagged behind 
Germans predominating, 


Which to win a home. Py 


age and show how a working solution, throuch compromise 


Was achieved. 

The study begins back 
tered swamp areas about 
and gave a fertile soil to 


with a sketch of the Ini 


azo were the original i 


Uwaukee and Ozaukee, were largely for 
he period 1830-40 by native Americans 
or twice removed,’’ who possessed some 
a decade or two and fell largely to tore 
Who possessed only strong arms and 


litical social developments continued tl 


] 
and | 


when the glaciers fixed the river cours 

between the low ridges which parallel th 
forest and plain. The background is con 
lians which accepts the thesis that the \ 


thabitants and mound builders in Wiscons 


The story of settlement is told in orthodox manner. The so 


migration are surveyed, 
vantages in the period ] 
settler and speculator oy 
tions. T’o 1840 the Yanke 


the routes traveled noted, and Wisconsi) 
vortrayed. There was the usual conflict } 
er the lands and the inevitable claims 


e predominated, occupying the prairie 


but thereafter the forei rn 


the natives though mor 
lands to the north, 
The best w riting in th 


agriculture. Here, for th 


The breaking of prairie sod and the clearing of timber-lands | 
epic in ‘‘ereative spirit’? 
tasks, rises above the station of a dull laborer, 


development, however, is merely the 


and fall of home market 


followed by diversificat ic 


methods; the northern e 
with smaller farms and { 
end of the century. 


To one’s surprise the 


gn peoples came to drop their affluen 


' largely to find opportunity in the tin 


e volume is found in the chapters dealing 
e first time, the style rises above the ord 
and the pioneer, performing such prod 
The story of agric 

normal western story, the 
8, exploitive methods in single crop prod 
m and, in the end, specialization. The so 

counties, in the years before 1870, were always ahead in yields 
unties, however, closed the gap thereafter 


‘ewer tenants, stood on an equal footing 


economic story ends here and an urbat 
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levelopment, as great as the rural-agricultural, is passed by without 
nt. The defect is vital and without such material the later chapters 

ent immigration lose much significance. 
last half of the book is given to political and social developments 
» background presented. The southern counties with New England 
ons were solidly Republican in 1856 when the records begin, while 
rthern counties were as solidly Democratic. The Yankee attitude 
tly needs no explanation, but the Democratic leanings of the 
German and Irish groups are attributed to resentment towards the 
stocratie and nativistie attitude of the Republicans, or at least their 
Whig ancestors, to the fact that many were Catholics, and to the faet 


the first Germans were familiar only with loose confederations in the 


World. The partial conversion of the northern counties to the Re- 
ean ranks, by 1860, was the work of the Forty-eighters and of con- 
ns on the temperance and land questions. The suggestion that the 
testants changed first is important. Slow response to the war brought 
‘asant experiences which fixed political allegiance in the years fol- 
‘ing and, although Milwaukee County with a growing urban-indus- 
interest drifted to the Republican ranks, Ozaukee was still Demo 
» in 1896 and 1912. 

social history of these counties combines the interesting problem of 
| adjustment to a common American program with the usual strug 
of the frontier to lift itself out of the primitive. The foreigner had to 
Americanized, the Yankee, humanized. Either process was difficult 
here compact groups were maintained. Nevertheless, service in the 
m army, attendance at publie schools, and the desire for political 
business success, worked against the old order. Intermarriages be- 
more frequent; and although racial and institutional blendings 
not possible, compromise was, and the Yankee legislation for tem 
perance, strict Sunday observance, the use of English in the schools, ete., 
vas applied, as convenient, to the differing social and moral standards. 
Edueation rightly receives much attention. Here the contrast is great- 
est. Racine and Kenosha early established grade schools and high schools, 
nd teachers’ institutes soon followed. On the other hand, the northern 
unties were backward and only the city of Milwaukee kept pace with 
the south. Attendance at institutions of higher learning shows the same 
southern advantage, but when the language difficulty was adjusted and 
pioneer problems solved, the north joined hands with the south to create 

an educational system well above the western average. 


An appendix of 117 pages contains the soil maps, land entry plats, and 


tistical tables from which most of the general conelusions have been 
lrawn. 
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- This volume continues the high standard set in this series, The 
work is painstaking and exact. At times it lapses into a local his} 
of the ordinary kind but generally keeps to a plane which gives it 
interest and use. Indeed it is a pleasure, in this day of histories of 


zation, to find a reputable historian still interested in counties. P 


after all, if the urban-industrial side had been sketched, one might 
inclined to say that this story of four Wisconsin counties, told fron 
3 glaciers to 1920, is the best history of civilization yet offered 
American public. 


AVERY O. CRAVE? 


Norwegian-American Lutheranism up to 1872. By J. Magnus Roln 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. xxv +- 271 pp. $3 
It has been quite generally reeognized that the most outstandi: 
achievement of the Norwegian immigrants as a conscious racial group is 
to be found in the church transplanted from the Old World and a 
to the needs of a frontier community in the New. A study of the dy 
period when this church took root in American soil is, therefore, an in 
portant contribution to pioneer history, and Dr. Rohne deserves 


AS. credit for having produced the most adequate and scholarly treatment 


a 


this field that has as yet appeared. Norwegian-American Lutheranisn 
to 1872 is the result of an exhaustive and painstaking study of 
amount of source material. It is carefully documented, includes 
prehensive bibliography, and has made available much useful int 
tion hitherto inaccessible to the student not versed in the Nor 
language. 


The author has, to some extent, been conscious of the wide scope ot 
subject he has undertaken to handle. ‘‘When one considers the g1 


eae problems of pioneer life itself,’’ he concludes his study, ‘‘the problems 
e a pioneer church; the problems of organization and constitution 
oe velopment ; including the founding of four colleges; the problems of 


pansion ; the problems of a very acute theology — one must say that 


pioneers showed an activity, a courage, and a resourcefulness that is 1 
easily matched in any group in America’’ (p. 243). Moreover, he severa 
times pays his respects briefly, but emphatically, to the striking 

and heroie personality of pioneer pastor and layman. The reader ea! 
lay down the book without a feeling of regret that these many pli: 
the development of this virile frontier church have been only sugg 
in a sketchy manner, and that in his more exhaustive treatment, 
author has confined himself, almost exclusively, to one phase, nam 
that of doctrinal discussions and party conflicts. For example, after 
ms cluding a long discussion of that topic, he begins a new chapter wit 
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ising sentence, ‘‘ While these feuds were going on, a constructive 
‘of love was prosecuted with even more vigor’’ 


p. 158), only to 
ge th 


» disappointed reader into an involved exposition of the ab- 
» question of ‘‘laymen’s activities.’’ While theological strife oecu- 
| a place in the pioneer church which seems to a modern dispropor- 
nately large, happily it does not constitute the life of the church, nor 
s it loom as large as the most obvious source material, such as church 
ners and synodical reports, might lead one to think. 
Asa history of the development of doctrine, Dr. Rohne’s work has real 
and a layman might well hesitate to criticize an intricate and 
her technical treatment of theological problems, written by a man 
ighly at home in the field. Keenly conscious that he is dealing with 
ers that, to some extent, are still controversial, the author impresses 
the reader — what should be quite unnecessary — that he is at- 
pting to write ‘‘this history as it is and not as one might wish it to 
Not only does he refrain from projecting his own theological opin- 
before the reader, but he shows a fearless audacity in dealing im- 
irtially with persons and parties. Nevertheless, with all his erudition 
| his sincere effort to get at the truth, the author has not quite grasped 
spirit of the generation about which he is writing. The reviewer can- 
agree that, in this early period, it is impossible to find, as Dr. Rohne 
says, ‘‘the large bearing ideas and principles’’ underlying the party 
A more sympathetic comprehension of the character and motives 
‘the ‘‘fathers’’ of the Norwegian-American church would have made it 
ite superfluous — as it is futile—to make excuses for their weak- 
4 nesses. ‘‘ Unfortunately,’’ Dr. Rohne says, ‘ 


iS. 


“it shall be our grim task to 
with him |the Norwegian] at his weakest, as his disputatiousness 
individualism stand out most glaringly in the realm of religion’’ 
t), Might it not with at least as much truth be said that in connection 
with his church, the Norwegian appears at his best? The reviewer is 
ooking with interest for a second volume from the pen of Dr 


Rohne, 
ie Suggests that, in the later period, he has sensed the sweep of large 
KAREN LARSEN 
rical Aspects of the Immigration Problem: Select Documents. By 
Edith Abbott. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. xx 
881 pp. $4.50.) 

‘o such important book for teaching or studying the immigration 
problem has been made available since Professor Abbott published an 

‘her volume in the social service field entitled, Immigration: NY lect 
iments and Case Records. This dealt more especially with immigra- 


tion as a social and legal problem while the later volume, as its title 


Do 
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ie indicates, concerns itself with the history of the movement of th 
B races to Ameriea, covering, however, the immigration movement 
or the so-called ‘‘old immigration.’’ 


The book is arranged in sections dealing with various aspec 
question, such as the causes of emigration, economie aspects, earh 
lems of assimilation, pauperism and erime, and publie opinion 
immigrant. In each of these sections the question is treated as a 
as in the section devoted to public opinion and the immigrant th 
is carried from colonial days to 1882. Such an arrangement 
plifies the 


rrent 


problem of organization for the author but makes t 
. y more difficult to use in a course dealing with immigration in a com 
historical manner. It is not practical when giving a course on im 


tion to study, for instance, the causes of European immigration 


Lill 


colonial days to 1882 and then take up the eeonomie aspects of 
tion over the same period. Such a course will lead almost inevitab 
distorted view on the part of the pupil. 

This volume brings together a mass of material on the histor 
migration such as very few libraries possess and then only in sucl 


scattered works and connected with so much other material as to? 


quite impossible for a teacher to bring his class into contact 
Nothing but unstinted praise can arise in the mind of any t 
immigration for this rich addition to his working material. The sel 


have been made with a direct eye to the human-interest side 


problem. No student can read these documents without a vivid rea 


of the conditions in Europe that forced millions to emigrate, of th 
tical problems, the hopes, fears, struggles, triumphs, and failures of 
who migrated. The immigration question is decidedly one of hu 
terest and should be so presented in any college course. Certai 


} book supplies just the material necessary for such a presentation. 


mt It is greatly to be hoped that Professor Abbott will continue this w 
and publish a similar volume on the historical aspects of the “1 
immigration. 


CarRL E. Pray 

The Green Rising: An Historical Survey of Agrarianism. By W 
Bizzell. (New York: The Maemillan Co., 1926. xiii + 269 pp. $2 
The title of this volume is borrowed from the well-known Eng 
writer, G. K. Chesterton, who employed the term to characterize the r 
ing tide of agrarianism in most of the civilized countries of the wor 
is during the post-war period. That is to say, he has used this term t 


seribe ‘‘a peasant movement’’ in contradistinetion to ‘‘the Red Rising 


which is ‘‘a proletarian movement.’’ Mr. Bizzell uses it to describe 1 
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n movement in Europe, Mexico, and the United States from ear- 
mes to the present, ‘with special reference to the organized etforts 
tarmers of the United States to improve their economie and social 
The scope of the volume is therefore somewhat pretentious, It 

ne to wonder whether it is a noteworthy contribution to the history 
rmers’ movements or merely an addition to a rather long list of 
prepared monographs which characterize an age of superficial 
vation and loose writing. A eareful review of this brief survey 

ine the reader to the latter view. 

author has divided the book into twelve chapters. The introductory 
ter presents a rapid survey of the subject; while the second and 
are devoted to agrarian revolutions and tendencies of European 
tries in the past. The fourth chapter deals with agrarianism in 
Mexico. The remaining chapters are devoted to the farmers’ movement 
» United States. The author reviews the genesis of agrarianism in the 


States during the Colonial and Revolutionary periods; the influ- 


of land policies and the tariff on agrarianism; the rise of farmers’ 


rganizations after the Civil War; agrarian parties and their policies; 


nd the cooperative movement. He coneludes his survey with a consid- 
tion of the present status and results of agrarianism. The absence of 
iography is to be mentioned; but the text and the footnotes list a 

er of books of a general rather than of a special character, together 
some references to newspapers and speeches. The references cited 

est the superficial character of the book. One would expect citations 
from such a book as 8S. J. Buck’s The Granger Movement (Cambridge, 


Mr. Bizzell defines ‘‘an agrarian revolution’’ as ‘‘coneerted action on 
the part of farmers to bring about economic or social changes that prom- 
se to improve farm life conditions.’’ This definition will not be accepted 


the economie historian. The term, ‘‘agrarian revolution,’’ should be 


ployed to describe the rapid changes which have taken place in the 
pation of farming during the last century. It may be defined as ‘‘the 
transformation of farming from a primitive, pioneer, largely self-suffie- 
g occupation into a modern business organized on a scientific, capitalis- 
commercial basis.’’ The counterpart of the agrarian revolution is the 
ndustrial revolution’’ which has long been accepted as a term to de- 
scribe the rapid change in industry from hand labor in the home to 
machine production in the factory. These two revolutions, the one in in- 


‘ustry and the other in agriculture, gave rise to complex economic and 


al problems which constitute the underly ing eauses of the labor and 


vrarian movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 


"he author states (p. 90) that ‘‘The history of agrarianism in western 
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Europe and the United States has followed parallel lines.’’ This 


ment is misleading, not to say, incorrect; for the agrarian movement 


western Europe has been largely a movement of the laboring ¢| 
the ownership of land; of the landless against the land-owners. whil 
agrarian movement in the United States has been a movement of 
owning farmers and tenants against the capitalistic class: the ra ly 
the manufacturers, and the bankers. 

Again, the author states (p. 178) that ‘‘The farmers’ problems 
ay not emphasized in the platform of the Progressive Party.’’ The Pr 
sive platform of 1912 made a declaration in favor of the following 
cies: (1) the development of agricultural credit and codperation : 
the encouragement of agricultural education; (3) the establishment 
country life commission ; (4) the construction of national highways; 
the extension of the rural free delivery service; (6) the compreher 
development of waterways; (7 
of competition between the United States and foreign countries | 
the farmer and the manufacturer; and (8) a parcels post with 
proportionate to distance and service. It is hardly conceivable that 


culture should have been neglected in Roosevelt’s platform. For | 


to the interesting article by Mr. Earle D. Ross on ‘‘ Roosevelt and Agr 


culture’? in the December 1927 number of this Review. 
The book abounds in minor errors of fact and of interpretation 
minimum amount of land available under the Act of 1800 (p. 117 


320 acres, not 160 acres. The date of the Embargo Act (p. 133) was 1807 


not 1907, The Grange acquired a membership (p. 161) of nearly 800 
not *‘a million and a half.’? And so on. 

The author is somewhat more at home in his treatment of recent 
encies in the farmers’ movement; but his sweeping review and 


generalizations leave the reader with a feeling of disappointment 


this portion of the work was not more thoroughly and earefully done. 


We are still without any satisfactory connected account of the fam 

nN Tn} States 

movements in the United States. Rimi Sone 

A Short History of the American People. By Robert Granville Cali 

Vol. II, 1860-1921. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. 
562. Maps. 


For setting as his aim a two-volume history of the American 


) a protective tariff to equalize conditi 


terest and activities in behalf of agriculture the reader may be referr 


rather than a two-volume textbook for American history classes, Pro! 


sor Caldwell is entitled to much congratulation. Freed by this concept 


of his task from the necessity of fixing his eye primarily upon the née 


of the immature student, he has been able to disregard traditional 
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tions at will, and to make his work suggestive and interpretative in 
eter rather than merely factual. The task he has set himself he has 
well. This is not to say, however, that these volumes rival the com- 
volumes of Beard and Beard in interest and importance, for Pro- 
Caldwell is several degrees under the Beards in originality of 
ht and in sprightliness of style. 

examining the volume under review the first impression is apt to 
of considerable surprise, not to say amazement, at the amount of 
devoted to the Civil War. Five chapters, constituting nearly one- 
“| of the book, are given over to the eventful years, 1860 to 1865, with 
all attention to the actual battles and campaigns of the War. Of 
n excellent maps which the book contains, one sets forth the geog- 
of the secession movement, and four others are strictly military 
pertaining to the Civil War. The Battle of Gettysburg gets five or 
res continuous treatment, and twelve page references in the Index; 
ttle of Vicksburg gets nearly four pages, sixteen references in the 
and a map. Conscious of the fact that he is at odds with the 
ral tendency of historical writers to pass lightly over military events, 
rofessor Caldwell sues for peace with his reviewers by pointing out in 
reface that ‘‘these incidents .... gripped the imagination and dom- 
| the thought of Americans for more than a generation, as nothing 
not even the Revolution, has ever done.’’ And there is something to 
e said for this point of view. Perhaps it is true, for example, as someone 
s recently claimed, that the Spanish-American War occurred largely 
iuse of the ambition of young Americans to emulate the exploits so 

ten described by the members of the G. A. R. 
Once he gets past the Civil War and Reconstruction (the latter takes 
two chapters), Professor Caldwell, often with reckless and com- 
mendable disregard of chronology, devotes himself principally to the 
more notable changes in American life. In spite of the disproportionate 
» which he gives to the war, he does not make the common blunder of 
ittributing to it certain developments that, in fact flowed from the in- 
lustrial revolution, and would have come about, war or no war. ‘‘ The 
of the Civil War,’’ he says, ‘“‘inaugurated changes in the life of 
»people....that.... taken together constituted a social and indus- 
trial revolution. Most of these movements were already in the air and 
were merely hastened rather than caused by the great national catas- 
trophe’’ (p. 260). There are informing chapters on the New South, the 
New West, and the Industrial Revolution itself. The author fails, how- 
ever, to account fully for the ‘‘forces of discontent’’ (p. 368) whieh pro- 
duced Populism — Mark Sullivan, whom he cites, does it far better — 


and that rather significant uprising of the masses receives somewhat less 
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attention than the Battle of Gettysburg. In an admirable ¢] 
Churches and Religion since 1550, the author not only breaks ney 
but he also achieves a unity of treatment for the subject th 
scarcely have been expected, and he handles highly heated m 
without once getting his fingers burned. 

The closing chapters of the book, which deal mainly with polit 
diplomacy, are without great distinction. They bring the narrativ: 
to the end of Wilson’s administration, after which, according 
author, *‘too many threads are as yet unfinished to make possibk 
tentative interpretation’’ (p. lv). In contrast with the opening ch 
the last, which includes all that is given on the World War, aln 
tirely omits military history. This may appease the present ge) 
but one wonders what the next will think. As the late-lamented str 
achieves its inevitable halo, and the men who participated in it ha 
tongues loosened by age, will not the same degree of prominence 
the Civil War once held in the American imagination be accorded { 
World War? Will it not then be incumbent upon the historian 
us the campaigns and battles in full detail? 

JoHN D. Hick 


An Interpretation of Recent American History. By James C. M 
New York: The Century Co., 1926. xv + 175 pp.) 

In these latter days our historians have been devoting more and 
attention to that last fifty years of our history which they characteriz 
‘*recent.’’ Now Professor Malin seats himself in the interpreter’s | 
and classifies the results of the labors which they have taken und 
sun. Ile makes two categories for the events of the half-cent 
separates the two with a date. The keynote of our post-bellum hist 
previous to 1887 is nationalization — geographic, industrial, and go\ 
mental. The frontier disappears and the Union is completed by th: 
ment of the West; the South survives reconstruction and comes 
into the current of national life. Industry expands from a local orgar 
tion to a national one, while labor, banking, transportation, ete., ha 
similar development. At the same time by reason of the Fourt 
Amendment and by judicial interpretation, the national governm 
steadily takes over functions previously performed by the states or 
unperformed. The result of it all is a nationalized federal state. 


After 1887 expanding industrialism leads into imperialism. Industry 
| 


bursts its swaddling clothes and reaches out for foreign markets 
close connection existing between industry and polities makes it ine) 
ble that the government interest itself in the promotion of indust! 


expansion and so we have an improving of the consular service, a re\ 
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in interest in for- 


tariff ideals, an agitation for a larger navy, and ai 
actuated altogether by altruism and benevolence. 


countries not 
war with Spain 


nperialism was under way before 1898, and the 


elerated it and gave it greater visibility. Imperialism proved to 
n inevitable entering wedge for internationalism and the United 
s. because of its international interests, was forced to take an in 


international agreements and even to show friendliness to in- 


al 
nal organization. Imperialism has its reactions on our domestie 
tions by increasing the power of the exeeutive, by weakening the 


system, by postponing reforms, and by giving a decidedly material 


st to our ideals, Finally, as the government more and more takes power 


f, it becomes more and more responsive to the people who make 


se of it as an agent for the prometion of the general welfare. 
book is a thoughtful one and one that will provoke thought. It may 
provoke some anathemas. 
R. 8S. Correrin 


of Modern 
America, 1865-1878. By Allan Nevins. (New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1927. xxii + 446 pp. Illustrations, $4. 
ny one knew of what American life consists, and has in the past 
sted, it would be easier to write its history in a form that would at 
ntrigue the reader by its organization and arrangement, and carry 
m its face conviction as to its substantial truth. It is no great trick to 
story, if only the facts ean be persuaded to hang together in a 
connection: it is no more of a trick to describe an event, or a 
p of events depending upon a basie¢ idea. It is somewhat more diffi 
in writing a narrative of national history, as ordinarily coneeived, 
bring in fragments of culture-history and have them look as though 
belonged in the places in which they are put. But there is a supreme 
‘ulty in writing a convincing book from which one has by deliberate 


ent excluded all those elements of history that may contribute a real 


nd provable articulation to the narrative. Such a book defies synthesis. 


IS almost impossible to avoid giving to it the appearance of a scrap- 
k, that may be as entertaining as Mark Sullivan’s Our Times has 


} 
OOK 
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proved itself to be, but that has no unity save as the impression o 


inity is created by artistry. One is not even sure that there is such a 
thing as American life, or that the lives of the countless Americans are 
not so determined by individual adjustments as to defy an attempt to 
fuse them into any single pattern. A culture history may not contain a 
iact that is not absolutely true; yet it may as a whole fail to attain what 


the historian calls truth. Persons who believe with Spengler that a civili- 
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zation has a personality, and is capable of birth, growth, dee; 
death, will believe that such a civilization may be described; but 


he must concede that the task of contemplating a civilization as ; 


is rather large for finite mind. 
With the unavoidable difficulties that surround the task undert 


by Professor Schlesinger and his associates, it is surprising, and g1 
ing, that the initial volumes show up so well. Professor Nevins plung 
into the dark age that followed the Civil War with courage and lear 
and with an instinct for unusual sources. He shows things that wer 
pening in the South, the North, and the West; he deals with the city 
the country, with the farmer and the manufacturer and the 
Occasionally he comes close to ordinary deseriptive history as in his 
counts of the momentous years 1873 and 1876; but his method is ¢ 
erally that of naming impersonal events and facets, — the size of this 
value of that, — and by their grouping he suggests connections and 1 
lationships. He uses archaeology to a greater extent than most of 
historians of recent days have done. The small size of the pictures, w! 
makes it necessary to reduce many of the originals to unattractive dir 
sions, deprives them of much of their value. But the profuseness of 
tration is all to the good. The reader of this generation does not k1 
what a ‘‘ Rogers Group’’ was, and one small cut of the amiable statuett 
‘Checkers at the Farm,’’ gives an inadequate suggestion of the 
ornaments’’ of the seventies. More to the point is the ‘‘Solid Wal 
Chamber Suit’’ that adorns the same page. There is some danger in t! 
assumption that a ‘‘chromo-civilization’’ is as different from a ‘‘F 
civilization’’ as a chromo is from a Ford, and in the belief that 
minds and characters of men change as easily as their superficial mai 
ners; but it is nevertheless highly useful to visualize the past and 
bring dead facts to life. 

If the remaining volumes of the series to which Professor Nevins has 
made this contribution, are held up to the standard that he has set, t! 
whole will form as useful a body of collateral material as is in print 
The various chapters will provide vivid illustration of as many corner 
of the background against which the American pageant has taken 
They will not tell the story, but they will give to it its setting. They wil 
make it easier for creative minds to do what the Beards have so brilliant 
ly attempted. And perhaps one day there will be given to some historian 
the flash of genius that will enable him not only to draw his person: 
picture of American life, but to establish the fact that such a thing exists. 


FreperiIc L. Paxson 
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Bridge to France is an important contribution for the thoughtful 
The author, Edward N. Hurley, was wartime chairman of the 


States Shipping Board and was, therefore, f: 


imiliar 1 every 
m that was involved in building the ‘‘Bridge to France.’’ The 
h confronted this Board was of major importance. Whatever 
ition to the war the United States was to make, whether in man 
r or economie resources, had to be transported across t] \tlantie. 
me we entered the war, England, as a result of the s larine 
as losing one out of four vessels which left for overseas. If 
s of men we were training for overseas duty were ever to strike 
ely at Germany, ships had to be aequired, built, and oper 
nt quantity not only to transport these men, but to arm, fe 


them while fighting. Had this task been left undon 
ry efforts would have been in vain. To this important work, Mr. 
rley gave himself throughout the war, and now, through the medium 

s book, is reporting the achievement of the Board. 
these pages, the reader is carried along from one task to another. 
part of the great problem of building the Bridge to France. 
‘an Shipyards were commandeered, all German ships which had 
nterned were seized. Many of them had been destroyed or partially 
so by the German officers when we declared war. This had been done by 
‘ing the engines dry, knocking off castings at the side of high pressure 
chests, and breaking holes in the cylinders. When one realizes the 
serious nature of these damages and that the vessels were in ports from 


Boston to Honolulu and Manila, he can understand, in part, how diffi- 
t was the work of rehabilitation. Eleven million dollars were expended 

in this work. Many ships were thus secured which added thousands of 

tons to our earrying fleet. 

Then too, it was necessary to commandeer the American private ship- 

¢ yards and their hulls, to impress lake steamers into ocean service, 


+ 


{to build ships in government shipyards. The solution of these prob- 


ms which we have merely named, required the building of a large ad- 
ministrative organization, the selecting of a personne] that could not 


‘ 
only work together but also achieve results. Escape from governmental 
checks and balanees, the centralizing of responsibility, the building of the 


ro 


largest shipyards in the world, the assembling of a force of thousands of 


en, and the preventing of strikes and labor disputes that would hinder 
the progress of the work — all these and many other complicated ques- 
ns, Such as the determination of the type of ships to be built, wooden, 
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steel, or concrete, confronted the Board. Was standardization 
building, which never had been attempted, a possibility? The 
was affirmative and resulted in the fabricated ship, the parts of 


In 


auiswer 


. were made in far-distant points of the country but assembled 
; Shipyards. Thus Hog Island, ‘‘the eighth wonder of the world’’ was 
assembling point. ‘‘Hog Island turned out ships efticiently and 
rapidity never achieved before; and these ships were classed not only 
among the best produced but also as those whieh demonstrated ¢} 
soundness, economy and efficiency in practical operation on the Sey 
Seas, 
ae One job led to another. The building and seizing of the ships were not 
= sufficient. They must be efficiently operated. Hence a Division of O} 
ci ation was created. Responsibility was centered in a Shipping Contr 
Committee, whose duty was to keep a “liquid fleet.’ Unnecessary delays 
in harbors had to be eliminated. The shipping of non-essentials had to 
restricted and ships so allocated that their maximum use could | r 
ized. This could be done only by much planning and statistical st 
The harbor and unloading zone in France had to be reorganized, as 
the method of loading vessels: for example, engines were assembled 
fore shipment and rolled from the vessel onto French soil ready for 
This gigantic task of transporting to France the fighting power of 
United States, Mr. Hurley narrates with a simplicity and clearness { 
is possible only to one who knew its every problem. 
eS In a brief review, one cannot present with clearness the contents 
; these more than three hundred pages. The main theme. indicated | 
title of the book, is clearly and logically presented. The book is d 
into thirty-six chapters, most of which bear directly upon the main them 
* The few chapters which do not bear directly upon the subject are, nev 
fi theless, so clearly related that the story would not be complete wit! 
i them. As one reads these pages, he eannot but feel the gigantic task 
: dertaken by the Shipping Board and in spite of the modest way in whi 
re this story is told, be profoundly grateful for the central figure, the chair- 
Y man of that Board and the author of this book. He proved hims 
i great administrator, a patriot who served his country well. And now 
- writing this book, he has again made the public his debtor. Others 
ies through research might unearth many of the facts here presented. 


one else, however, could give this inside story, the author’s interpreta- : 
tion of men and events. The book should be read by every thoughtful 
student of American history. 


JuDSON F. LEE 
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these lines come from the print shop the disturbance raised by 
\ayor Thompson of Chicago over certain phases of history teaching and 
story textbooks will probably have ceased to be first page matter, and so 
far as the general publie is concerned, will be well on its way to oblivion. 
[he historical profession, however, will not forget so quickly the uproar. 
Various are the lessons which might be drawn from it, but to one 
irticular we invite the reader’s attention —the simple facet, now de 
ed afresh, that the writing of history textbooks can never 
ea purely scholarly matter. There are certain departments of investi- 
ition, particularly in the field of the exact sciences, where pure scholar- 


ship holds absolute and unquestioned sway. The mathematician, for ex- 


mple, is practically immune from public interference, since his studies, 
ever important they may be scientifically, practically never affect the 
‘interest in such a way as to provoke partisan dispute. Quite other- 

is the plight of the historian, whose subject matter constantly in 

s the dearest interests and most deeply cherished prejudices of the 

for which he works. Professor Freeman’s definition, ‘‘ history is 

past polities and polities is present history,’’ finds but qualified accept- 
nce at the hands of present-day historians, yet from our immediate 


int of view it embodies a pregnant truth. The very subject which pro- 


‘ked the Mayor’s crusade, the Revolution, was, in its time, a highly 


partisan issue. Now that it has become history, it does not divest itsel 

the eyes of the scholar, of its contemporary partisan attributes. If he 
seeks to picture the past as it really was, to tell the truth without regard 
to present-day sentiments or sensibilities, he ean hardly eseape incurring 
the characteristic pains of martyrdom. 

In short, history is not written in a vacuum. It is written with 
purpose in view of being read. To be read, it must attract readers, If it 
ires to cireulation as a school textbook, the writer must be no less 
sedulous about omitting to offend the sensibilities of his constitueney 
than about the historical accuracy of his presentation. In fact, the really 
canny author will be more concerned about the former than the latter, 
since a mere inaceuracy will provoke, at the worst, but mild criticism, 

hile an affront to the prejudice or the sensibility of the reader becomes 
a capital offense. If anyone doubts the validity of the foregoing, let him 


picture to himself the circulation which a textbook would receive in our 
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to that which is dictated by the prejudiced demands 

vocal social or racial group. The possibilities of the latter sy 


Ulustrated by the Chicago crusade, where a man who has ne 


recognized as belonging to the historical profession (and who, 1 


would not himself elaim membership in it) was engaged by 
school board to revist or ‘“ecomplete’’) the work of some of the 


historical scholars of the present generation. According to public 


(for whose accuracy we do not vouch), the eritic drew the data 
‘‘addition”’ to the history textbooks from a children’s encyclopat 
The Chicago episode may be said to burles jue common sense, vet | 
ever extreme this particular public excursion into the realm of h 
Scholarship may seem, the scholar who would ignore the lesson it 


igly shortsighted. The publie which controls the s 


must be exceed] 


will dictate, whenever it sees fit, the history that is taught in them. M 
who in the course of his career subseribed to many errors 

as clearly as language permits, the fundamental issue here iny 
the course of his famous erusade against the teaching of evolution it 
schools, he observed that someone must evidently determine 
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not one cent for tribute,’’ even as Napoleon did not cross the A 
mounted on a rearing charger. But it is thus the popular mind deligh; 
to think of them. To it, silver-sereen history is more palatable 

than the less spiey fruits of scholarly research; and the latter 
undergo a process of seasoning before it is ready for popular con 
tion. 


In Wisconsin there exists (or formerly did exist ) an associat 
Descendants of Scalpees of King Philip’s War. Some day, we hop: 
will come to be an association of editors of historical quarterlies, 
will afford the membership an opportunity of discussing their con 
joys and griefs. The former are many and real, and if only the E 
could be freed from the latter his lot would be idyllie indeed. In a r 
issue Of The Canadian Historical Review appeared an editorial] 
ment which so aptly deseribes our experience that we are copying if 
the edification of our own constituency. Quite possibly the staten 
made will convey some suggestion to those who, as members of 
graduate faculties, are training the coming generation of histor 
writers. There is clearly ample room for improvement in the matt 
touched upon by the editorial, and the picture it presents of present 
practices is in nowise exaggerated when applied to the conduct of 
own Review. The editorial follows: 


No piece of historical writing can be made valuable merely by 
number, length, or accuracy of its footnotes. Any good. instrument 1 
be misused, and the list of books in which the authors seem to reg 
footnotes as a kind of fetish continues to drag out its weary lengt 
reaction against this abuse is, however, no excuse for technical inaccur 
Footnotes have little other purpose than to inform the reader of 
materials used by the author, and to enable the reader, if he wish 
consult those materials himself with the least possible trouble ; 
purpose the footnotes should fulfil. With this end in view certain tee 
cal conventions are so universally acknowledged that it is a soures 
unending surprise to find how seldom they are observed in manuscripts 
intended for publication. Without any apparent regret the authors ot 
these manuscripts omit mention of the place and date of publication 
the initials of the authors of the volumes referred to. For some writ 


the title appearing on the binding or on the page headings seems to | 
equal value to that on the title page, and the same material appear 
subsequent footnotes may be altered in form. The titles of essays app 
ing in obseure corners of publications of historical societies are gn 
without a clue as to the series in which they are to be found. A sent 
icle reeently sent to the Review was ! 
the footnote attributed to a friend of, the author. Apparently it had 
previously been printed, but was a clever remark dropped in the cours 
of conversation. The reluctance to rob a friend of eredit for his 
cisms is a commendable form of honesty, but it should be demonstrat 


marked as a quotation in an artic 


| 
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elsewhere than in a footnote which is intended to provide a means of 
checking the quotation. The faith of those who leave these details to be 
ted by the editor should perhaps be regarded by him as a ecompli- 
nt. but it would be easy to forego the compliment in exchange for the 
rs spent in settling points which with little difficulty could have been 

le right by the author himself. 
r favorite sports page conveys to a sympathetic world of readers 


© pathetie information that two of baseball’s foremost performers, Tris 
eaker and Ty Cobb, are facing the prospect of languishing in idleness 
e coming year because even in prosperous America no ball club ean be 
d whose manager is willing to pay the salaries which in the recent 
nast these stars have been receiving. On the same authority we are en- 
| to report that Cobb’s contract for the season of 1927 rewarded his 
services With the sum of $65,000, and carried in addition a bonus of an 
extra $15,000 contingent upon the team being a contender in the World 
Series contest. The latter contingency was not realized, and poor Cobb 
found himself compelled to get along as best he might on the paltry 
$65,000. 
The fruit of our little raid upon the sports page should prove inter- 
sting reading for our own constituency. The discrepancy in payment 
r services rendered by scholars and by entertainers in present-day 
erica is ridiculous, and to foeus ridicule upon it is the object of our 
nt comment. It may be objected that in Cobb and Speaker we have 
‘ted the headliners of the baseball profession; this is true, but it is 
Iso a fact that the world of scholarship has likewise its brilliant leaders, 
whose achievements in their respective fields of endeavor do not suffer 
by comparison with those of a Cobb or a Speaker, and their financial 
value to the world is seldom rated one-tenth as high. Not to mention any 
living instance, we may note the case of Charles R. Van Hise, one of the 
most brilliant statesmen of scholarship of his generation, who for ably 
directing the activities of the University of Wisconsin was given approx- 
ately one-tenth the salary of the great Tyrus. By applying his scien- 
skill in the world of commetce President Van Hise had accumulated 
a competence which freed him from all concern over the matter of the 
niggardly salary which as scholar and educator he was able to earn. 
Unfortunately for American scholarship in general, however, many of 
its fields of study do not admit of a commercial application, and those 


who elect to cultivate them must, like the medieval monk, contemplate 


a life of poverty as the reward for their zeal. The able lawyer or surgeon 
may reasonably expect to obtain a financial return in some degree com- 
mensurate with the character of his service; the able teacher or scholar 


s rewarded with a bare existence wage, so prudently caleulated that 
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even the prospect of matrimony must commonly be postponed 


age far beyond that which the welfare of the individual and the 


of society would dictate. 


"he condition we are commenting upon will not be altered m 


until those most directly concerned bestir themselves to remedy 


ciety in general is commonly willing to take the individual y 


\ 


group at his own valuation, and as long as the scholar nurses }; 


In secret, he will continue to receive a laboring man’s wage for 


vice. In Shanghai, we have read, several s 


core teachers recent! 


for decent wages. to the immense surprise of the authorities: 


we hope, a like surprise will be accorded the authorities of 


QO} 


A merican cities, 


Where chauffeurs and brick layers are deemed 


of larger pay than teachers and scholars receive, 


One hot summer day some fifteen years ago we were proceeding 


ward from the Chicago loop to the building of the Chicago H 


soe ty at Dearborn and Ontario streets. Obs« rving, at a Street in 


tion north of the river, a small erc wd assembled in front of a \ 


nearby, we turned aside, with bovlike curiosity to observe what 


traction might be. It proved to be a strange phenomenon for a mod 


street a plainsman’s covered wagon and ox team, accompani 


venerable old man who might, 


from the pages of the Pentateuch or some other ancient volume 


minutes’ conversation served to disclose that the visitor was Ezra M 


that he was erossing the continent by ox team with the object of 


interest in the marking of the Oregon Trail (whieh he had hims 


ersed with wife and baby in 1852) : that he ordinarily found no d 


in attracting publie attention in the cities he visited ; but that ¢ 


had proved utterly hard-boiled, and 


he was about to shake its du 


his wagon tires and depart in search of a more receptive commun 


arrival on the scene was conveniently opportune, and instead of 


ing, Mr. Meeker accompanied us to the Historical Society Building 


arrangements were soor. made for a publie address. reporters f: 


Whose pursuit had brought him to Chicago. 


Our brief association with Ezra Mi eker is still remembered 
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ure, Although afflicted with a notori usly faulty memory, the pas 


a decade and a half has not sufficed to dim the impression his 


produced upon us. Eighty-two years of age, his head a mass of 


beauty, he stood erect as a grenadier and w ith diction and eloque: 


as we have but rarely encountered, ‘scribed the great proje 
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Which in the evening of his life he had embarked. 


city papers were summoned, and the missionary reveled in the pul 
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is brief reminiscence has been evoked by the arrival of a letter 
hich the unmistakable signature of Ezra Meeker is appended. It 
es that the last Congress passed an act authorizing the issuance of 
(00 memorial fifty-cent coins for the use of the Oregon Trail Me 

Association, which proposes to sell them at one dollar each and 


the fifty-cent profit establish a fund to be devoted to the realiza 


f the objects of the Association. ‘‘This is a wholly altruistic work,’’ 


tter concludes. ‘‘I have given many years of my life to it; will be 
ety-seven the 29th of this month egs and hope to be 
this great work is finished. Won’t you help by sending a contribu- 
of from ten to one hundred dollars (more or less as the spirit may 
?”’ 

Although the spirit is willing, the Editor’s salary is not sufficiently 
ficent to permit the sending of many dollars. By way of substitute 
tance, we are broadcasting Mr. Meeker’s appeal to our readers. All 

m are interested in our country’s past; some of them have incomes 
ch more than suffice the demands of routine existence. To such we 
mend Mr. Meeker’s cause as one worthy, like himself, of their ap 
iative support. 


EK. K. Warren Foundation of Three Oaks, Michigan, acquired, 
the opening of 1927, a new home. The building is a three-story and 
ent fireproof structure, originally erected some twenty vears ago 
rve as the office of the Featherbone Company, with which Mr. War 

was identified. In the new quarters the Foundation has over half an 
re of floor space available for museum purposes. In ‘ight-month 
riod ending September 1, 1927, the visitors to the museum numbered 
779, an average of practically 1000 per month. In the matter of museum 
ties the village of Three Oaks is highly favored. 
In the October, 1927, issue of Foundation Facts, Director Fox 
sts an appeal for certain articles desired by the museum, perusal of 


nality f thine 
leeting quailty of things 


ch impresses one anew with a sense of the f 
lane. Among the things desired are a balloon-sleeve waist and a 


‘ 


erry-widow hat; ‘‘one (the hat, not the waist) with very wide brim. 
museum has but a single specimen and it is very small.’’ Well do we 
ember, in the days of our graduate studentship, observing with keen 
erest, when on the street car, to see whether the doorway would admit 
dies’ hats without tilting, and (if so) caleulating how large 
irgin of clearance might be. The reflection that in all the world today 
h hats are as rare as helmets and coats of mail afflicts one with a con- 
sness of age which he dislikes to admit. 


Another type of item desired by the museum is ‘‘flytraps.’’ Their dis- 
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appearance reflects a veritable revolution in the realm of 5 


al 


Its onset coincides, approximately, with the dawn of the present cen} 
and in most present-day American homes flies are as rare as 


sleeve waists or merry-widow hats. For uncounted ages prior to the 


still spanned by living men the fly, the flea, the mosquito, and th. 


(together with numerous other ‘‘unmentionables’’) were the intiy 


companions of mankind, their presence as much taken for grant 


presence of air or fire, heat, or cold. This attitude persists today 
much the greater portion of the earth, and anyone who would ¢; 


extensively, mingling with the common people, must reconcile hims 


to its acceptance. The contrast in political ideas between soviet R 


ay 


and republican America, for example, is not more marked than 


between the muzhik’s amiable partnership with the pests we have 1 


and the American enthusiasm for fresh air and screens, soap and sai 
tion. 


Returning to Director Fox’s want list, the museum desires ‘‘t 
radio set to be brought to Three Oaks. This may not be exhil 


mediately, but fifty or one hundred years from the present it will 


great value.’’ Undoubtedly it will, and we hope the owner immortal 


himself by acceding to the request. Museum directors, like sky pilots, 
far into the future. 


Dr. J. F. Kenney, director of historical research and publicity 


Public Archives of Canada, who spent the summer of 1927 in Ir 


investigating the historical sources to be found there havine a Can 


interest, brought back with him to the Archives in Ottawa some or 


documents and a large collection of transeripts. Among these are p 


relating to Major General James Wolfe and his aneestors in Irelai 


Irish customs reeords of trade with Canada and Newfoundland 


1783 to 1823; and all the Dobbs family papers that have any re! 


ship to what is now Canada. The historical papers of the Dobbs 


of Castle Dobbs, near Carrickfergus, were deposited in the Public Ri 


Office of Northern Ireland in 1926. Chief among them are those of Art] 


Dobbs, Surveyor-General of Ireland, who was appointed Governor 


North Carolina in 1754 and died there in 1765. Dobbs had long take 


interest in exploration, trade, colonization, and missionary work in Ai 


ica, and wrote extensively on these subjects. Besides his own writi! 


his collection includes many other documents, among them the paper 


of Henry Kelsey, employe of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 168% 


about 1722, and the journals of the ships Furnace and California, sent 1 


Hudson’s Bay to explore the Northwest Passage in 1741 and 174! 


spectively. In the Dobbs collection there is also an original and hit 
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wn journal of the siege of Quebee in 1759. The journals of Henry 


who, it is believed, was the first white man to penetrate into the 


or of western Canada, will soon appear in print as a joint publica- 


f the Public Archives of Canada and the Government of Northern 


\pril, 1926, the new memorial wing of the beautiful home of the 


Archaeological and Historical Society in Columbus was dedicated. 
two years had elapsed the Society found itself again in urgent 
space to house its expanding activities, and, wonderful to relate, 

General Assembly of the state made prompt financial provision for 
er addition to the building. A partial explanation of the need for 
new addition lies in the fact that the 1926 state legislature passed a 
w authorizing the transfer of state records to the Society for preserva 
{he newspaper division of the Society’s library, previously number 
ibout 8,000 volumes, was almost doubled in size at one stroke when, 
December 6, 1927, the State Library Board voted to transfer to the 
ty the 7,000 volumes of newspaper files heretofore kept in the State 
rary. Speaking at the dedication of the memorial wing in 1926, Dr. 
xander C,. Flick of New York observed that in America ‘‘our publie 
is are notoriously neglected, and Ohio is one of the worst sinners.”’ 
eratifying to learn that definite measures are in process of adoption 


¢ io the eorrection of this condition. 


1916 the accumulation of private papers of Senator Robert M. 
tte to the beginning of his senatorial career was entrusted to the 
dy of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Recently an agree 


has been made with Mrs. La Follette whereby the ownership of 
papers and of other additional groups from time to time turned 

to the Society shall remain with her during her lifetime, and with 

r children for a period of ten years thereafter. At the expiration of 
this time they become the absolute property of the Soetety. The work of 
sorting and arranging the papers is to be taken up soon under Mrs. La 
Follette’s supervision. Neither the history of Wisconsin nor of the 
n the last third of a century can be adequately written without 


ng due attention to the share Senator La Follette bore in its making. 
e preservation of his private papers in a public institution is a matter 
neern to all historical workers. 


AY addition to the ranks or mid-western historical 


periodieals Was 
ide with the resumption, in October, 1927, of publication of the Missouri 
torical Society Collections. The editor of the publication is Stella M. 


mm of the Society’s staff, and it is announced that there will be at 
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arly. The October issue contains 
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a 


‘scription of St. Lo 


rs (letters, diaries. 


ealogical account of the Callaway family. The initial issue of ¢] 


tics completed the twenty-fifth volume of this magazine. For ; 


a century the Journal has appeared regularly every three mont} 


the editorship of Benjamin F. Shambaugh, Superintendent 


gathering of the teachers of hist ry in the 


Van Tyne of the University of Michigan; Professor John A 


Lit 


in Denver, November 11 and 12; the organization is composed 


taining to the career of James Callaway in the War of 1819: . 


ul 


cal sets a high standard for those which are to follow. 
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to 1902 the magazine was called the Towa Historical Record 


State Historical So 
Iowa he enlarged the scope and size of the magazine and adopt 


name The Iowa Journal of History and Politics under which 


rancis, together with some cvenealoo 
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cers at the recent sess 
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ing prepared the daily press brings re] 
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founding of a fellowship in American history. 
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science, economies. s 


of the Illinois State Normal College; and Miss Mary A. Gol 


enator Beveridge graduated from De Pauw in 1885. His p 
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istmas gift by the widow of Senator Bev ridge of $25,000 te D 


and with the hope expressed that the money may be devoted 


Known to all the membership and needs no recital here. The fo 
the history fellowship provides a peculiarly appropriate memoria 
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ach at Wisconsin during the summer of 1923. 


rofessor James C. Malin of the history department of the University 
as, Professor J. L. Conger, head of the history department of 


Knox College, and Dr. J. H. St. John of Miami University, will teach in 


term of the coming summer session at the University of Lowa. 
J. E. Pomfret of the history faculty of Princeton University, will 


first 


in the second term. 
‘ofessor Harlow Lindley of Earlham College resigned his position in 
Fe the President Hayes 


February to assume the duties of chief executive of 
Memorial Historical Library and Museum in Fremor 


it, Ohio. 
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W. F. Gaipin (‘The Grain Trade of New Orleans, 1804-1814" 
associate professor of political science at Syracuse University. T} 


ent study is in part the result of a subvention made to the author 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. 


A. T. Volwiler (‘‘Letters from a Civil War Officer’’) is profess 
history at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. To 


the 
1924, issue of this Review, he contributed ‘‘William Trent’s J: 
Fort Pitt, 1763.’’ 


REVIEWERS OF Books 


Harry E 


mer Barnes is professor of history and sociology at S) 


College. Louise Phelps Kellogg is senior research associate on t] 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Philip M. Hamer is ass: 
professor of history at the University of Tennessee. Louise Rau is 
ber of the editorial staff of The Mississippi Valley Historical Re) 
S. Boucher is professor of American History at the University of | 


William E. Barton is perhaps most widely known as a biographer of 


ham Lineoln. Arnold J. Lien is professor of political science and hi 


the department at Washington University in St. Louis. Louis M 


Sears, professor of history at Purdue University, is supplying thie | 


during the current year, of Professor Rippy at Duke University. Gi 
Lee Nute is curator of manuscripts on the staff of the Minnesota H 
eal Society, St. Paul. Homer C. Hockett is professor of Americar 

at Ohio State University and a member of the board of editors of t 


view. John C, Parish is professor of American history at the Universit 


California in Los Angeles. R. 8. Cotterill is professor of history 
University of Louisville, and a member of the board of editors ot 
Review. Arthur C. Cole is professor of American history at Ohio SI 


University. M. M. Quaife is seecretary-editor of the Burton Hist 
Collection, Detroit Public Library. Thomas P. Abernethy is pr 
of history at the University of Chattanooga. Theodore C. Pease 
fessor of American history at the University of Illinois, and edit 
the Collections of the Illinois Historieal Library. Avery O. Crave 
professor of American history at the University of Illinois. Karen 
sen is professor of history at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Car! E 
Pray Sr. is head of the department of history at the Michigan St 
Normal College in Ypsilanti. Louis Bernard Sehmidt is head of th 
partment of history at the Iowa State College in Ames. John D. I 
professor of American history and head of the department at the U1 


versity of Nebraska. Frederic L. Paxson is professor of American | 


at the University of Wisconsin. Judson F. Lee is professor of history 


the Lewis Institute of Technology, Chieago. The authors of the several 


unsigned reviews prefer to remain anonymous. 
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CATALOGUES ISSUED 
E. R. ROBINSON 


410 RIVER STREET TROY, NEW YORK 


MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association 


may be had by making application to the Secretary und by 
payment of the annual dues provided by the Constitution. 
All members will receive the Review issued quarterly. 
Dues: Library membership, $5 annually; Sustaining mem- 
bership, $5 annually; Life membership, $100. 
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A Few Unsolicited Excerpts 


trom Appreciative Customers 
(Recent Publications) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“*Sprigs’ has come. It is wonderful! I am pleased beyond my dreams; the 
work is so fine, the materials so good and the jacket is so attractive. I am being 
congratulated on all sides.” 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


“Ain’t it fun to do business with printers and publishers who know their 
business and are willing to attend to it, and then some?” 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
“You and your organization will be glad to know that I have received more 
complimentary remarks on the Library Essays as a piece of superb book-making 
than on any book we have ever made in the past twenty-five years. That is say- 
ing a great deal, but the book really deserves it all.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
“The Dreiser Bibliography arrived January 31st, and it was satisfactory in 
every particular. We have no criticism whatsoever and you have our thanks 
again for the efficient way in which you handled this production.” 
(This is the eighth publication for these publishers.) 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
“The mechanical part of this memorial realizes my ideal. In size, shape, in 
quality and color of paper and cover, in set up and press work, it is as nearly 
perfect as we could wish. The division of the text, the captions, and the paging 


are exactly right. I did not find an error in it. It seems to express materially 
what our spirits feel.” 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


“I want to thank you for the artistic printing and binding of my book, “The 
Sinclairs of Old Fort Des Moines.’ I have heard, and read in personal letters, 
many compliments on the attractive appearance of the book.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“The copies of the Chase book arrived this morning. We are delighted with 
it in every particular.” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
“I want to express my personal and deep appreciation of the effort that you 
have made to co-operate with me in getting this volume out before the annual 
auction sale takes place. I do very sincerely appreciate the co-operation which 
you have given me in the matter, and I want you to know it.” 


We will be glad to give you the same careful service. 


Write us of your printing needs. 
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PRINTERS CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA BINDERS 
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